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Christmas 


No gift you can give 


will give more than 


/ BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


A gift that will last all year—every year. An Encyclo- 
paedia especially for children, written by over 200 child 


educators. Treats every subject in fascinating story- 
book form. Published and edited by Encyclopaedia 


Britannica—but not one word taken from adult work. 





MaKE this THE Christmas of Christ- 
mases for your children! Give them 
THE gift of gifts—Britannica Junior! 
This remarkable new set of books cov- 
ers all subjects adequately and accu- 
rately, and the facts are written not only 
to interest and be understandable to 
children, but actually to lure them on 
to study of their own accord. 


THE WHOLE WORLD FOR YOUR CHILDREN 
IN THEIR OWN LANGUAGE 


Britannica Junior, though written to be 
comprehensible to children from 4 to 14, 
contains advanced information on every 
subject. Art, aviation, literature, science, 
history, chemistry, sports, geography, 
travel, astronomy, how to make 
things, how to follow hobbies, and hun- 
dreds of others. Each subject written 


by an authority in its particular field. 


A GUIDE TO STUDY 


A full-size Study Guide volume giving 
you the means to take an actual hand 
in the development and stimulation of 
your child’s mind. It tells what to read, 
and at what point to read it. Gives 
complete information and instruction in 
following any particular course of study. 
Prepared by Mr. Frederick L. Redefer 
and 20 other well-known child educators. 


GET TO KNOW YOUR CHILDREN 


Britannica Junior gives your children a 
thorough working knowledge of things 
that interest you. It forms a common 
ground where they can meet you and 
talk things over with you. Develops 
common interests. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN APPROVED 


BY THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF 








1 eee 


OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD 





EDUCATORS PLANNED AND WROTE 


Name 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. Box 2g-12 
Gentlemen: Britannica Junior sounds like 

an excellent Christmas gift. Without obliga- 

tion, tell me more. 





READY REFERENCE BOOK 


A full-size Ready Reference volume writ- 
ten in dictionary form, giving important 
quick information on 20,000 subjects, 
with 50,000 references to where further 
information may be found in the set. 
An Encyclopaedia in itself! 


DON’T LET YOUR CHILDREN MISS THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP 


Britannica Junior is in other homes in 
your community. Other children will 
soon show the superiority it gives. Give 
your children the same chance to 
broaden their knowledge. Investigate at 
once! Find out about this most ideal of 
all Christmas gifts. Send the coupon 
below for 24-page book describing Bri- 
tannica Junior with specimen pages. No 
obligation—just mark and mail now. 


Small down payment. Balance 
in easy monthly instalments. 





Address 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


City 


= State... 
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DeceMBER, 1934 


Do you own Encyclopaedia Britannica?___ 


_————— 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
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Masett §S. C. Smit, author of 
“The Gilberts Put It Over,” was 
born in Boston and received an A. B. 
from Boston University and an A. M. 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina. She taught in high schools after 
leaving college, and was Acting Dean 
of Women at the University of Ten- 
nessee for a time, but her chief inter- 
ests have been in the writing field. She 
has written a dozen books, among 
them The Maid of Orleans and the 
Story of Napoleon, both for young 
people. While on the staff of the 
Chautauquan she prepared two vol- 
umes for use in the Chautauqua Home 
Reading Course. Mrs. Smith now 
lives in New York City. 
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Georce B. C. Ruaa, author of the 
poem “A Comparison,” is a retired 
newspaperman. He is an instructor in 
journalism and short story writing for 
the Division of University Extension 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education. His hobbies are his garden 
and Boy Scouts. 

* * # 

JosEPHINE C. Foster is a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley and took her Ph.D 
at Cornell. She is Principal of the 
Nursery School and Kindergarten and 
Professor of Child Welfare, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Mrs. Foster is the 
author of Busy Childhood and co- 
author of several other books relating 
to the education of the young child. 
She is amply qualified to answer the 
question—as she does—‘‘What Shall I 
Give Those Children for Christmas?” 


* * * 





FRANCES WHITE lives in a little 
town in Mississippi with levee, cotton 
fields, and cypress swamps— which 
her children like better than city 
streets. Mrs. White studies children 
and writes about them in prose and 
poetry. Her poem in this 
issue is ““My Babe.” 

* * * 

WINNIFRED KiNG RuGG 
has reviewed books for this 
magazine since May, 1924. 





She lives in Arlington, | 
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afraid. Mrs. Rugg has recently given 
two years of study to the history of 
the National Congress. ““The Spirit of 
the Times”’ is first in a series of three 
articles on the beginnings of the 
Congress. 

* * * 

DorotHy ANN BLANK of New 
York City has had an interesting and 
varied life. From Chicago to a farm 
in Michigan where she went to acoun- 
try school and carried her lunch in a 
little red lard pail. Then on to the big 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN 


THE PrescHoo. CHILD, see 
page 10. 

Tue Grape ScHooL CHILD, see 
pages 10, 19, 20. 

THe HicH Scuoot Boy AND 
Gir., see pages 18, 19, 20. 

CHILDREN OF ALL AGES, see 
pages 7, 16, 17, 23, 25, 28. 

P.T.A. Pros_emMs, see pages 5, 
14, 26, 32, 35, 36, 40. 


city to seek her fortune and to have 
plenty of editorial and writing experi- 
ences. “A Lasting Heritage’ shows 
the influence of a rare home. 

* * * 

Lewis R. BARRETT worked for nine 
years in Des Moines as Director of 
Recreation with Superintendent J. W. 
Studebaker and with members of the 
Iowa Congress Recreation committee 
under its National chairman, J. W. 
Faust. Then followed six years as Di- 
rector of Recreation, Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey. His pro- 
gram made Newark one of the out- 
standing cities of the country in recre- 





ational work. He is now Director of 
State Emergency Recreation Programs 
with headquarters at Hartford, Con. 
necticut. His article, “Play at School,” 
expresses the breadth of his ideas. 

* * # 

DorotHy BLAKE has a long ree. 
ord of writing experiences. ‘Pleasure 
Before Business” comes from one who 
refuses to be bound by convention, but 
who has raised a delightful family to 
prove the validity of her theories. Mrs, 
Blake lives at Manhasset, Long Island, 

‘oS 

May E. Fovey, author of “Nour- 
ishing Food at Smaller Cost,” has 
facts at her finger tips. With a back- 
ground of training at Michigan State 
College and Columbia University and 
with practical experience in teaching 
nutrition and dietetics at State Col- 
lege for Women, in Denton, Texas, 
Miss Foley came, nine years ago, to 
be Nutrition Specialist in Extension 
at Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst. 

* * 

J. W. SrupDEBAKER, writer of the 
editorial, ““The P. T. A. and Educa- 
tion,” was born at McGregor, Iowa, 
and was educated at Leander Clark 
College and Columbia University. He 
has been closely identified with the in- 
terests of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, having served 
as chairman of its Education commit- 
tee, and as member of its Executive 
committee. He has a wide interest in 
education and educational associations. 
Mr. Studebaker was Superintendent 
of Schools in Des Moines until his ap- 
pointment last May as United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

* * * 

ELLen C. LomBarp gave her co- 
operation in preparing the Parent- 
Teacher Program for this issue. Miss 
Lombard is Congress chair- 
man of the Home Educa- 
tion committee and Asso- 
ciate Specialist in Parent 
Education in the Office of 
Education, United States 
Department of Labor. 

* * * 

DoroTHY BROWN 
THOMPSON, author of 
“Cause for Thanksgiving,” 
is a mother and has always 
lived in the middle west. 
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Gifts 


HROUGHOUT THE WORLD Christmas is a time of gift 

bearing, for in every country there are those who cele- 
brate the Christ Child. Even in a country where there seems 
to be an effort to revert to pagan gods, the little children will 
give and receive gifts in honor of the birth of the little child 
of Bethlehem. 


We bear gifts, not that we shall receive in return, but be- 
cause they are the outward symbol of love and good wishes, 
and their preciousness depends upon the will of the receiver 
as well as the giver. 


What, then, shall we as parents offer to our children on this 
glad day? If in our hearts Christmas really means “peace on 
earth, good will to men,” we shall make our gifts represent 
lovely thoughts. ‘To the little girl will go dolls because they 
signify the love of the babe in the heart of every girl 
child; books that tell tales of wholesome living, of fairyland, 
of star dust. To the man child will be given books of adven- 
ture, descriptions of life in other lands; mechanisms so simple 
that he can use his ingenuity in making them work, leaving 
more adult joys to the father and uncle who may also have a 
mechanical bent and would be so intrigued by complicated 
mechanical toys that they might monopolize them. Whatever 
other things may come to a boy or a girl on this day each year, 
a toy and a book must never be omitted. 


What kind of gifts shall we omit? Firearms, whether toy 
or real; trashy books, perfume, and jewelry; ugly or unbeau- 
tiful articles—cheap in character if not in price. Let us not 
desecrate this day of days by offering gifts unworthy of dedi- 
cation to the ideals of the occasion. Whether we have one 
dollar or a hundred to spend, beauty is to be had for whatever 
price we can afford to pay—or for no price at all if we have 
ingenuity and the will. And let us remember that gifts are 
only the outward sign and symbol of a spiritual offering. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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The Gilberts 
PuT IT OVER 


HE GILBERTS, Anne 
TT Robert, were in 

the habit of taking 
their children into their 
confidence about family 
dilemmas as well as family joys. So 
when, on that stormy December day, 
the twins, Winthrop and Betty, had 
dashed home from high school, shak- 
ing raindrops from their hatless red 
heads, and the younger ones, Trudy 
and Jock, done up in slickers, had 
brought in struggling Tad, and when 
the tumult and the shouting incident 
to replacing wet shoes and stockings 
by dry had died away, Mrs. Gilbert 
called a meeting of the Committee of 
the Whole. They gathered before the 
living room fire. 

“Not—not bad news from Dad?” 
Winthrop asked anxiously. He had 
noticed in his mother’s hand a letter 
with the imprint of the hospital where 
his father lay ill. It was in a distant 
city where he had made a fruitless 
earch for a new position. 

“He’s getting on well, they say, 
though he won’t be home for Christ- 
mas,” 

Christmas without Father! It was 
unthinkable ! 

“You don’t know how I hate to 
tll you what I’m going to tell you,” 
Anne went on. “You've all been so un- 
complaining about our moving out of 
town and giving up the car and having 
no new clothes 

“Aw, clothes!” commented ten- 
year-old Jock scornfully. 

“—but the bill that came with this 





letter from the hospital just about 


wipes out our December income after 
the household expenses are paid.” 

“Then,” said Trudy slowly, “there 
are lots of things we can’t do for 
Christmas.” 

Winthrop instantly gave up all 
thought of the typewriter he had been 
hoping for. “What do you say if we 
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MABELL S. C. SMITH 
Tells a Good Story 


About a Family Which Managed to Have 
a Very Merry Christmas in Spite of Great 


Difficulties 


don’t give each other any presents,”’ he 
suggested. “Just get one thing we can 
all enjoy.” 

“Or get one gift for Dad and one 
for Mother,” said Betty. 

Anne was touched by the unselfish- 
ness of these plans and so the more 
startled by Trudy’s, ““Why not give 
one big present to rich old Miss 
Gaines at the corner and _ perhaps 
she'll give us a lot of presents back.” 

“Trudy!” gasped Trudy’s mother. 
“Even if we knew Miss Gaines that 
would be too greedy for the Gilberts 
to try! We all like gifts that affection- 
ate friends have chosen for us but we 
don’t celebrate Christmas for the pur- 
pose of receiving gifts.” 

“It’s the biggest part of the fun,” 
insisted Trudy. 

“We celebrate Christmas because 
Jesus preached love for our fellow 
men and the day is an opportunity for 
us to show our affection for our friends 
and our thankfulness for their love for 
us. There’s joy in giving as well as in 
receiving—you know there is!” 

‘“Mm—” acknowledged Trudy re- 
luctantly. “But I don’t see how we’re 
going to give anything this year if we 
haven’t any money.” 





‘This is our chance to get joy out of 
giving without spending much money. 
Money isn’t the only thing there is 
to spend. Can’t you think of any 
substitutes ?” 

“Substitutes for money?” asked 
Betty. “You mean we can spend 
thought in planning nice things that 
won't cost much.” 

“And spend time in making them,” 
added Winthrop. 


“T can make lots of different kinds 


of candy,’’ contributed 
Trudy surprisingly. 

“T can paste boxes to put 
the candy in,” offered Tad 
over his cornpopper. 

Winthrop whistled in dismay when 
his mother told him how much money 
they would have for their Christmas 
celebration. 

“Tt looks,” said Betty, who had been 
thinking while she knitted, ‘‘as if we'd 
have to earn some Christmas money.” 

Out of the consultation that fol- 
lowed Betty emerged as a visiting 
bookkeeper ; Winthrop as an electrical 
repair man; Trudy and Tad as candy 
and popcorn purveyors; all of them as 
makers of trifles suitable to sell or to 
give to each other. 

“And what will Jocko do?” in- 
quired Trudy in an elder-sister tone 
calculated to enrage the brother with 
whom she carried on daily warfare. 

“Aw,” returned Jock carelessly, “I 
got a job already,” explaining in an- 
swer to surprised shouts, “teaching the 
hardware man’s little boy to ride his 
new velocipede and to roller skate.” 

“Professor Jock Gilbert!” pro- 
claimed Winthrop. “Mother, dear, we 
seem to be all set.” 

“Then we must all get to work at 
once. Remember, school comes first. 
Then, if you promise work, you must 
keep your promise, for people will be 
depending on you. And be wide-awake 
for ideas for our home Christmas.” 

“We must fix up a lovely box for 
Dad,” said Betty. 

“Things to make him laugh,” said 
Winthrop. 

“T think he’d like best,” said Anne, 
“a book of snapshots of all of you at 
work for Christmas—Trudy making 
candy; Winthrop mending a door- 
bell—a sort of diary of the month of 
December.” 

“With Mother for the frontispiece,” 
laughed Betty. 


“This will be the first year we 
haven’t done anything for—well—for 
people we like to remember at Christ- 
mas,” said Trudy, suddenly unselfish. 

““Aren’t we going to do anything for 
them ?” inquired Anne. Anne preferred 
to guide rather than suggest, and had 
been waiting for this subject to be 
broached. “There’s an orphan asylum 
here, you know, and an old ladies’ 
home. We can’t give them clothing or 
anything that costs money. But we 
could give them entertainment. How 
can we amuse the children and old 
ladies?” 

“T’ve got a swell idea!’ exclaimed 
Betty. ““Why not have a program of 
some kind? Why can’t we act out 
’’Twas the Night Before Christmas’ 
while Mother reads the poem? We 
can fatten up Wint with pillows for 
Santa Claus.” 

“In gym we’ve all been taught folk 
dances of different countries,” said 
Winthrop. “Why not have scenes of 
Christmas all over the world—France, 
Italy, Spain?” 

“And the Antarctic.” This from 
Jock. “TV’ll be an Emperor Penguin 













and Tad one of those little fellers.”’ 
Arm in arm they started a penguin 
march, 

“The last number might be a really 
beautiful tableau of the Mother and 
the Christ Child and the worshiping 
Magi. With soft music. Couldn’t we 
manage that?” Anne asked. 

“Perfect ! And—Mother—a Christ- 
mas Eve party here wouldn’t cost 
much, would it? And we could use 
the same program.” 

“Would you be satisfied with very 
simple refreshments ?” 

When they all cried “Yes” she 
agreed and reminded them that the 
pleasures they had arranged for the 
less fortunate would, in the end, serve 
also to give pleasure to themselves and 
their friends. 

“Our reward,” commented Trudy. 
“T rather like this giving business, 
after all.” 


usy DAYS followed. Because the 
Gilberts had services to sell they 
discovered plenty of employers and 
customers. They used the money they 
earned to buy needed materials—sugar 


and chocolate, popcorn, bright Paper, 
wool for Betty’s knitting, balsa wooq 
for Wint’s gay, jigsawed kitchen wal] 
gadgets. They bought inexpensive toys 
and blank cards on which they wrote 
rhymes. And they found that they 
could contribute to the neighborhood 
fund to send a little paralysis victim 
to Georgia. 

Somehow they squeezed in time ty 
practice carols for the school and 
church and Community Tree celebra. 
tions as well as for the “waits,” always 
an event on Christmas Eve. And mean. 
while, they rehearsed their own pro. 
gram and drilled the friends they had 
asked to join the cast. Busy days, 
indeed! 

Then just three days before Christ. 
mas, when everything was drawing to 
a climax with every hand needed— 
Winthrop broke his arm. Only a slip 
on the icy high school steps—but jt 
threw the Gilbert preparations into 
sad confusion. 

The situation called for another 
meeting of the Committee of the 
Whole, for Wint had had an impor. 


tant part in every plan. After his ses- 


Drawings by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Busy days followed, and the Gil- 
berts found plenty of employers 


and customers 
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then dashed into the kitchen 


|and cookies, 








jon with the doctor he insisted on 
gaying in the living room, looking 
pale and shaken, but still able, he said, 
grinning, to give valuable advice. 

Fortunately, Dad’s box was already 
on its way ; but what about the tree? 
The three boys had planned to go to 
the woods for it that very afternoon. 
That was out, of course. But Jock and 
Tad thought the chains of popcorn and 
cranberries and paper snips from T'ad’s 
paper boxes would look just as gay on 
the young spruce growing on the lawn 
ss they would in the house. So that 
was that. 

Luckily, the flock of wooden boxes 
which, covered with rugs, was to serve 
43a stage in the living room, was al- 
rady in place. As to some unfinished 
jigsaw orders—they would all take a 
try at the jigsaw. Whether Wint 
would be able to play Santa Claus 
with his arm as big as two arms and 
whether he would feel strong enough 
to play his part three times, only the 


| day could tell. They arranged with a 


dassmate to substitute for him if 
necessary. 

So, when the day before Christmas 
came, all went through, not quite as 
planned, but better than Anne had 
dared to hope. The orphans were 
wildly excited over “The Night Be- 
fore Christmas”’ and the old ladies de- 
lighted in the Christmas dances and 
were moist-eyed as they 
gazed at the tableau of 
the Christ Child and His 
Mother. 

Winthrop held out well. 
Home again, he was able 
to superintend the installa- 
tion of the strings of tiny 
dectric light bulbs on the 
gruce. Trudy and the boys 
hung the red and white 
thains and Betty fastened 
fags, each bearing a name 
and number, to the spruce 
fingers. 

Inside the house, with 
Wint resting in his room, 
the others wrapped and 
piled gifts on a table and 





to help their mother with 
the making of gingerbread 
which, with 
hot chocolate, were to be 
the refreshments of the 
ening. 
As the guests arrived 
they gathered about the 
Bily-lighted outdoor tree. 
h received a tag from 
the tree. When they met 
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later in the living room each tag 
proved the clue to a treasure, for Tad 
matched the numbers and each guest 
was given a simple but magically 
appropriate gift. 








A COMPARISON 
By Georce B. C. Rucc 





A lordly oak stands bold and clear 


against 

The evening sky, its topmost branches 
to 

The upper winds the supple slave, its 
roots 

Embedded firmly in the earth; 

So is 

Our younger generation, who with 
heads 

Unsteady from the freedom modern 
life 


Has granted them, still have their feet 
ever 

So deeply planted in the ancient ways 

Of sturdy forebears, wise, far-seeing, 
just. 











The program went as smoothly as 
any one could wish and was heartily 
applauded. The gingerbread and 
cookies and chocolate were served 
with much chatter and laughter as the 








“Tad opened the door and his excited cry brought the rest of the 
family. They found him prancing up and down in the hall” 


boys carried well-filled trays about the 
room. Then all those who were to 
sing carols from house to house, the 
“waits,” went off on their pilgrimage, 
leaving the elders to sound the praises 
of Mrs. Gilbert’s children. 

“They have Christmas in their 
hearts,” Anne Gilbert said. “I think 
that’s why they make things go so 
well.” 

At the Christmas breakfast table 
the Gilberts gave each other the spe- 
cial presents they had prepared—inex- 
pensive but “built according to speci- 
fications,” as Wint explained, each 
gift made to meet some one’s need or 
liking. Cries of delight proved that 
they were touchingly appreciated. 

Breakfast festivities over, they all 
went to church where the Christmas 
hymns warmed them with the love 
that fills the world at Christmastide. 

“If only Dad were here, how per- 
fect it would be,” sighed Betty, squeez- 
ing her mother’s arm. 

It was when they were cracking the 
after-dinner nuts that the telephone 
rang. Winthrop went to answer it. 

“The express agent at the station 
says there’s a Christmas gift there for 
the Gilbert family and wants me to 
hurry right down and get it,” he re- 
ported. Jock insisted on going with his 
brother. 

The others were wondering about 
this unexpected parcel when 
a car drove up to the house. 
Tad, impatient to see what 
the mysterious package was, 
and a bit jealous of his older 
brothers who had gone for 
it, dashed to the front door. 
He opened the door and 
his excited cry brought the 
rest of the family. They 
found him prancing up and 
down in the hall. For there 
in the doorway stood Win- 
throp—and there, leaning 
on Wint’s good arm, was— 
dear Dad! Looking, oh, so 
white and thin, but aglow 
with joy. 

“Darling Anne!” he 
cried, his voice shaking. “I 
got my old job back and I 
had to come myself to tell 
you about it. The doctor 
says you must put me to 
bed right away—but—” 

“You're here!” 

“And now it’s really a 
‘Merry Christmas,’” the 
children shouted as they 
crowded around their 
father. 


p Deets 








Photograph by Ruth Alexander Nichols 


Those Who Have Been Asking 
This Question Must Not Fail 
to Read the Excellent Answers 


Offered Here 


LMOST any crowd of holiday shoppers will con- 
tain one person who is moaning that if she 
only had enough money, she could buy just 

what each friend wanted. This moaning shopper 
needs not more cash, but more imagination and more 
understanding of the individual likes and dislikes 
of her friends. Her adult acquaintances may be will- 
ing to be grateful for the “thought” which prompted 


“Most successful of all are the gifts which are chosen after careful the gift, but her very young friends will without a 
thought or after observing a child at play” qualm criticize or discard presents which fail to 

please or interest them. 
There are three points in particular which must be 
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ce . . ” 
There are, for example, the toys which encourage active play 


considered in selecting gifts for chil- 
dren: first, the age; then the sex; and 
third, the personality of the child. The 
age is most important of all. A rattle 
for a ten-year-old is as inappropriate 
as a pair of skiis for a baby. If you are 
uncertain as to the exact age of a child, 
guess too old rather than too young. 
If you provide a gift for which the 
child is not yet ready, at least there is 
the probability that he will “grow up” 
to it, while nothing seems more sad to 


‘a child than to receive a doll after she 


has lost interest in dolls, or a book 
which she read several years ago and 
likes no longer. 

At the younger ages we do not need 
to worry about the sex of the child 
when selecting gifts, but woe betide 
the fond relative who sends a boy a 
present which he considers “sissy.” 
Girls are, to be sure, often pleased 
with gifts planned for their brothers, 
but boys will play with their sisters’ 
playthings only surreptitiously. So, if 
you know only that there is a child in 
the family, without knowing whether 
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Give Those 
Christmas? 


By JOSEPHINE C. FOSTER 


this child is a boy or a girl, avoid presents too defi- 
nitely feminine. Select things which either sex would 
like, or else something which has been planned for a 
boy rather than a girl. 

Most successful of all are the gifts which are 
chosen after careful thought or after observing a 
child at play. The forehanded person who is with 
the child during the preceding year may make a note 
of things the child longs for or the type of thing 
which seems to interest him. Sometimes, unfortu- 
nately, the wished for thing is not to be bought, as in 
the case of the small boy who headed his list of 
Christmas wishes with ‘“‘strategy” because he heard 
it was important for playing football; but at least 
the knowledge that the child is a football enthusiast 
will lead the giver to consider football equipment as 
a Christmas present. It is worth while also to con- 
sider the family of the child and the probability that 
he will receive certain types of presents. 
If the family is one which habitually 





ss 
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“The child of preschool age is much interested in things which 
she can do with her hands” 





showers its children with toys, then 
something quite unlike a toy will be 
more acceptable than a mere addition 
to or duplication of what the child 
already has. 


Buying for the Baby 


wes selecting gifts for infants, 
'Y we must be governed chiefly by 
the age of the child and by the attitude 
of the parents. In making presents to a 
baby less than six months old, we are 
really making the present to the parent 
and it is quite likely that a dress or 
romper or an addition to the baby’s 
savings bank account will be more ac- 
ceptable than toys would be. 

For the baby between the ages of six 





and eighteen months, we have the 
choice of many simple toys. The child 
of this age is interested in manipula- 
tion and in other sensory experiences. 
Whatever he has will be squeezed, 
shaken, dropped, chewed, smelled, be- 
sides being inspected and listened to. 
His toys, therefore, must be selected 
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Courtesy Toy Manufacturers of the U. 8. A., Ine. 


“The years between one and a half and six or seven are the ages to which true 


toys are most appealing” 
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with this in mind. Nothing that will 
break when dropped, nothing that will 
make him ill if he sucks it, nothing so 
delicate that it must be handled care- 
fully is appropriate for the baby. 
Sturdy rattles with no small pieces to 
fall off or to be swallowed, rubber 
animals, dolls with cloth heads as well 
as cloth bodies, simple blocks too large 
to be put in the mouth, cloth books 
and the like are all delightful experi- 
ences for the baby. If these toys can be 
washed, so much the better. For his 
bathtub there are all sorts of delight- 
ful floating celluloid toys, so inexpens- 
ive that they can be discarded when 
the first crack appears. 


Toys Galore for the Small 
Child 


—_ years between one and a half 
and six or seven are the ages to 
which true toys are most appealing. 
These toys fall into many types. There 
are, for example, the toys which en- 
courage active play, the kiddy-kars, 
scooters, wagons, swings, and turning 
bars. Some of these demand a fairly 
smooth surface out of doors or a large 
playroom inside. We would not give a 
scooter to a child living in a small 
apartment on the tenth floor of a city 
building far from a playground, nor 
would we give a sled to a child living 
in Florida! But either one of these 
children might get great joy from a 
swing planned to be hung in a door- 
way. Requiring a little less activity on 
the part of the child are the smaller 
wheeled toys—trains (without wheels 
for the youngest children) ; trucks; 
small wagons of wood or iron or alum- 
inum, with perhaps the addition of 
rubber tires for the sake of adult 
nerves. There is probably no one 
wheeled toy which is as popular as a 
fairly large doll-buggy. 

The child of preschool age is also 
much interested in things which he 
can do with his hands. At first he is 
fascinated with the mere process of 
putting things into some receptacle 
and then taking them out. It is pos- 
sible to purchase a little box with a 
cover pierced by holes of different 
shapes with a variety of wooden pieces 
which can be dropped through the 
holes. A milk bottle and a box of 
clothespins offers the same activity in 
a cruder form. The common peg-board 
will be welcomed joyously by many a 
child. Beads to string, very simple 
puzzles to put together, colored blocks 
to lay in patterns or as fancy suggests 
are all inexpensive and distinctly 
worth while both from the point of 
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view of the child’s pleasure and of his 
learning muscle coordination and the 
like. 

Paper has almost endless possibili- 
ties. The making of pictures with pen- 
cils and crayons is an interesting occu- 
pation for many years. When com- 
bined with a pair of blunt-ended scis- 
sors and a jar of paste there is almost 
no limit to what can be done with 
paper. The youngest children will be 
content to snip and paste odd shaped 
bits, but the older children will fashion 
paper-dolls, furniture, wagons, and 
houses. Colored papers, either of the 
quality known as “construction paper,” 
or crepe or tissue papers, offer many 
opportunities. In the colder climates, 
it is often impossible to arrange for 
an indoor sand-box; but in the states 











MY BABE 


By FRANCES WHITE 


My babe has hair of gold, 

My babe has eyes of blue, 

She sings a Christmas carol— 
Her voice ts golden, too— 

Of Mary, Virgin Mary, 

In baby accents true, 

So small she seems for singing, 
So gold and white and blue. 


Of “‘sitlent night’’ she carols, 

My babe who ts but two, 

Of “‘Holy Infant tender,” 

And she an infant, too. 

Near me I feel the angels, 

I see the star born new, 

As my babe sings of Bethlehem’s, 
Of Christ, a baby, too. 











where outdoor play is possible during 
the winter months, there is no gift 
which a two-year-old will appreciate 
more than a sand-box, particularly if 
it is made with a board around the 
edge for a seat. In like way, it may be 
impossible for children in colder places 
to use hammer and nails and wood in 
the winter unless the basement offers 
a warm corner in which to work, but 
these materials are worth considering 
for the child who can use them. 
Perhaps there is no kind of play 
material which appeals to small chil- 
dren as do dolls and toy animals. For 
individual or for group play there is 
nothing quite so satisfying to some 
children as a doll. For the youngest 
children, the doll should be soft and 


unbreakable. If there is no concern 


about the price of the doll, the im. 
ported Kathe Kruse doll is the mogt 
satisfactory soft doll. She does not 
have a cry, to be sure, but she has q 
lovely face, is beautifully made, and 
can be found in charming clothes 
which fasten so simply that the child 
has little or no difficulty in dressing 
her. As the little girl grows older, she 
may be given dolls with composition 
heads and later, perhaps, one with a 
china head. The chief things to re. 
member in selecting dolls are that baby 
dolls are more fun than lady dolls, or 
little boy dolls; that a doll which can 
be cuddled is more pleasing than a 
hard, wooden doll; that a doll whose 
clothes can be put on and off is much 
more fun than those whose garments 
are sewed or painted on; and that gen- 
erally speaking “‘character dolls” are 
not so well liked as dolls which can, 
without a great stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be shifted from one role to an- 
other. A teddy-bear or a stuffed ele- 
phant may take the place of a doll for 
some children. For older children, 
often sets of animals will provide small 
boys with the type of play which they 
desire but which social pressure may 
not allow them to reach through dolls, 

Since most small girls already pos- 
sess some sort of doll, it may be better 
to select as a gift some sort of doll 
accessory—the ever-popular doll-car- 
riage, or a bureau, or chair, or set of 
dishes, or set of toilet articles, or some 
article of clothing to fit the doll. 

To many children there is an end- 
less fascination in trains. To the adult 
there is no train which compares with 
the toy electric ones, but for the small 
child these are too expensive, too com- 
plicated, and too dangerous to be de- 
sirable. Until the child is old enough 
to be allowed to run an electric train 
without adult supervision, the wind- 
up trains or the trains that are to be 
pushed by hand are better. 

The child of preschool age is inter- 
ested in books. Beginning with the 
cloth picture books, up through the 
linenette to the paper books, he enjoys 
looking at pictures of familiar things. 
Generally speaking, he likes best pic- 
tures of things which he sees every day, 
pictures of playthings, of shoes and 
socks, of automobiles, of cups and 
saucers and dishes of cereal. Next, per- 
haps, he likes pictures of animals, and 
of other children. At first he seems 
little concerned with color. Some of 
the most popular picture books are 
merely black and white reproductions 
of real photographs. It is worth while, 
also, to give the child books which par- 
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ents can read aloud to him, even if 
there are no pictures or if the book is 
too delicate for him to handle at will. 
Mother Goose, the Milne poems, and 
the old favorite “Three Bears” should 
be found in every child’s library. 


At School Age Tastes Change 
ws the the child reaches school 


age, we find the interest in. true 
toys gradually dropping off. The eight- 
nd nine-year-olds are more interested 
in materials with which something can 
be made than “just something to play 
with.” Paper is still full of possibilities, 
but there are now wood and a variety 
of tools, especially saw and hammer 
and nails (and these should be of the 
best quality, though of small size) ; 
therearecloth and needles and thread; 
and there are clay and wax. Such ma- 
terials offer unlimited opportunities 
for experimentation and for the ex- 
pression of ideas. Besides these there 
are many kinds of construction ma- 
terials which come with parts already 
designed, but to be combined in vari- 
ous ways to suit the builder. There are 
the common Lincoln Logs, with which 
many children like to build. There are 
the less common Builder Boards. With 
them chairs and so on can be made 
which are large enough for the child 
himself. In the Erector and Meccano 
sets we find strips of metal which are 
easily fastened together to make all 
sorts of complicated structures. The 
simple ‘Tinker Toys delight the tiny 
children with their holes and rods and 
can be put together by older children 
to make little carts and windmills. 
The child of school age is often 
interested in writing, and may be 
charmed with a box of writing paper, 
lead pencils marked with his own 
name, pencils of the Eversharp type, 
or those two desires of many children 
—a fountain pen and best of all a type- 
writer! If it is 
possible to acquire 
a typewriter with 
astandard key- 
board (the age 


delight in receiving gifts for their own 
adornment or for their room. Even a 
two-year-old will thoroughly enjoy a 
table and chair of the proper size for 
his very own. A little later he may 
appreciate a special rug all his own, 
or a picture, or a desk. A little more 
personal are such things as pocket 
knives, purses, compasses, magnets, 
and microscopes. Still more personal 
and particularly appealing to small 
girls are clothes, socks, and handker- 
chiefs. There is one kind of clothing 
which is pleasing to both sexes and to 
a wide range of ages, and that is cos- 
tumes. A costume for the part of a 
queen or a princess or a fairy is no 
more entrancing for a small girl than 
is one for a pirate or a policeman or 
a fireman for a small boy. 

‘There are dozens of good games on 
the market and dozens of poor ones. 
Usually, sad to say, the clerk at the 
game counter knows only which ones 
look most attractive and which ones 
sell best. Before you buy a game which 
you have not seen played, read the di- 
rections over and decide for yourself 
whether the child will be apt to enjoy 
it, or whether the directions are so 
complex that he will give up in disgust. 
In some of the old favorites, old maid, 
parchesi, checkers, and the like, you 
can hardly make a mistake. 

Almost every child has a soft spot 
in his heart for animals. Perhaps it will 
save possible sorrow if you interview 
the parents of a child to whom you 
want to give a live animal. But if the 
parents are willing, there can be no 
doubt that a kitten, a puppy, and even 
turtles or goldfish will be joyfully 
received. 

Of books for children who can read 
for themselves, there is an almost end- 
less variety. If you can consult the 
librarian in a public library or the best 
book stores, you can learn about the 


very latest good books, but if such ad- 
vice is not at hand, perhaps you can 
consult Mahony and Whitney’s 
Realms of Gold in Children’s Books. 
A number of the more recent books 
for children are reviewed in the No- 
vember and December issues of this 
magazine. If the children to whom you 
wish to give a book are likely to have 
the most recent books, you sometimes 
can hit upon a very old book which is 
still of great interest to children, such 
as Little Women, Treasure Island, or 
The Peterkin Papers. A subscription 
to one of the juvenile magazines brings 
really twelve presents and many days 
of happy anticipation. 


Other Suggestions for Giving 


OST OF US give Christmas pres- 
ents to the same children year 
after year. In a case like this, it is 
sometimes a good plan to give a child 
pieces of a set one at a time, perhaps a 
set of books or a set of silver or some- 


thing of the kind which tke child will 


enjoy at the time and will" ve very 
glad to own when he isc -r. If a 
child is interested in making  collec- 


tion of some sort, additions tu his col- 
lection will be most welcome. Rare 
stamps or minerals or prints or minia- 
ture animals will be gladly received by 
the collector. 

Some of the most appreciated gifts 
are also the least conventional. A little 
girl whose stiff, straight hair was the 
sorrow of her life, was made happy for 
months with a present from her mother 
of a set of artificial curls which she 
was allowed to wear pinned to her 
head whenever she liked. An ever- 
hungry small boy rejoiced one Christ- 
mas over his older sister’s gift of six 
cards, each inscribed “Katherine will 
make you one batch of fudge at any 
time upon presentation of this card.” 

Whatever the choice of present, 
keep in mind the 
child for whom the 
giftis planned. Re- 
member that the 





and the noise are 


more clearly you 
understand the 





unessential!), then 
that is close to 
paradise for the 
child; but if not, 
there is a lot of fun 
to be found in 
the Simplex type 
where a_ circular 
keyboard is swung 
around by the 
child’s finger. 
Some children 
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Drawing by Florence McCurdy 


likes and enthusi- 
asms of the child, 
the more likely you 
are to think of a 
present which will 
bring lasting as 
well as immediate 
joy. Whether one 
is giving a costly or 
an inexpensive gift, 
the principle is the 
same. 
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The Spirit of the Times 


A Discussion of the Early Days of the 
National Congress and How They Reflected 
the Thoughts and Trends of the Period 


HE FOUND- 

INGon Feb- 

ruary 17, 
1897, of the Na- 
tional Congress 
of Mothers, now 
known as the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, was not a sudden, premature ven- 
ture into an uncharted wilderness. In 
the spirit of the times and in the hu- 
manitarian movements and crusades 
undertaken in the years between the 
Civil War and the ’90’s, the way was 
being prepared for concerted work 
definitely devoted to the welfare of the 
child. 

The ’90’s saw the humanitarian im- 
pulse at its full tide. The spirit which 
had manifested itself in the Red Cross 
Society, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, in humane societies, 
protective legislation for women and 
children, improvement and _ increase 
of hospitals, prison reform, greater 
public library service, and purer foods 
and better sanitation was extended to 
education and to the safeguarding of 
the child. Slaves had been freed. The 
rights of women were being proclaimed 
to the world. Societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty were concerned both 
with children and with dumb animals. 
As humanitarian sympathies grew 
broader, men and women—especially 
women, since they had more leisure— 
were constantly uniting in associations 
for the protection of those who were 
unable to protect themselves. Increased 
wealth and greater conveniences in the 
home had contributed to the freeing 
of great numbers of women uf the 
middle ranks from the servitude of 
household tasks and many of them 
turned their surplus energy to some 
club for improving themselves or 
others. Since their sense of duty was 
generally strong they were ripe for al- 
most any kind of humanitarian work. 
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By WINNIFRED KING RuGG 


It was this pervasive impulse that 
stirred Alice McLellan Birney, foun- 
der of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers, when she wrote, “From my earli- 
est childhood I have been interested in 
the problem of how to help those who 
needed help.” 

Historically, the late ’90’s bring to 
mind such items as the Spanish War, 
the rush to the Klondike, Coxey’s 
Army, the campaign of Mrs. Carrie 
Nation, and the “new woman.” This 





Susan B. Anthony, whose great work for 
the cause of women helped to prepare the 
way for concerted work for child welfare 


era of large fortunes, of greater leisure 
for women, and of a growing civic 
consciousness was a good time for 
launching a movement directed toward 
the welfare of the child, for hearts, 
imaginations, and purses were ready 
to respond. 

Beginning in the ’80’s, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall with his research in the field 
of child psychology did much to arouse 
popular enthusiasm for the scientific 
study of the child. 

Already there were organizations 
in existence that pointed in the direc- 
tion followed by the National Con- 


gress. Among these may be mentioned 
five which either in form or in purpose 
were allied to the Congress: maternal 
associations; the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; kindergarten asso- 
ciations; parent-teacher associations 
that had already sprung up here and 
there; and the Federation for Child 
Study, later known as the Child Study 
Association of America. 


O' THESE five groups, which ac- 
cording to their varying natures 
helped to prepare the public mind for 
the National Congress of Mothers, 
maternal associations come first in 
point of time. 

The first maternal association was 
evolved from the heart and brain of a 
busy mother and minister’s wife in 
Portland, Maine—Mrs. Edward Pay- 
son, who, in 1815, invited the mothers 
in her husband’s church to meet with 
her to pray for their children. At once 
the idea was taken up by other churches 
in New England and in New York, 
and with the western migration spread 
into newer parts of the country. The 
first mothers’ meeting to be held be- 
yond the Mississippi was one called in 
lowa by Mrs. J. B. Grinnell, wife of 
the founder of Grinnell College and 
mother of Mrs. David O. Mears, now 
an honorary vice-president of the Na- 
tional Congress. 

Though these associations were pri- 
marily concerned with the religious 
aspects of child nurture, their pro- 
grams included such topics as family 
discipline, parental qualifications, chil- 
dren’s physical education, their dress, 
amusements, and reading. Here are 
plainly to be seen the evidences of a 
genuine desire for parent education. 

Early members of the National 
Congress were well acquainted with 
maternal associations, and many of 
them must have retained vivid memo- 
ries of attending the quarterly meet- 
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ings, to which it was the custom for 
mothers to bring their children. 


REALIZATION of the value of or- 
Ti nized action, besides familiarity 
with club procedure and the sound of 
their own voices in public, came to wo- 
men more from their experience in 
women’s clubs than from any other 
source. The assembling of women for 
a purpose goes back in America to 
colonial times, when the housewives of 
Boston used to meet in the home of 
Anne Hutchinson to discuss the ser- 
mon of the preceding day; but the 
women’s club movement as it is now 
known began in 1868, when the New 
England Women’s Club was formed 
in Boston under the inspiration of 
Caroline Severance, and the Sorosis 
Club in New York under that of Jane 
Cunningham Croly (“Jennie June’). 
In 1890 the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs came into existence. 
Of this federation Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst, later co-founder of the Na- 
tional Congress, was the first treas- 
urer; Mary E. Mumford, who became 
one of the first vice-presidents of the 
National Congress, was General Fed- 
eration vice-president and chairman 
of Education in 1896; and Hannah 
Kent Schoff, second National Con- 
gress president, was the first chairman 
of Legislation in the General Fed 
eration.* 

The biennial conventions of the 
Federation brought more and more 
women together as delegates, showed 
them the influence of aggregations, 
widened their sympathies, and were of 
service to the founders of the National 
Congress as a practical means of dis- 
sminating information about the pro- 
posed plan for a Mothers’ Congress. 

The horizon of women was extend 
ing beyond the confines of the United 
States. The National Woman Suffrage 
Association, founded in 1869, and 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, founded in 1874, were the 
first distinct groups of women with 
world-wide affiliations. The National 
Council of Women and the Inter- 
national Council of Women 
founded in 1888. 


were 


— and most vital is the rela- 
tion between the National Con- 
gress and the kindergarten associations. 
The history of the kindergarten in 
the United States goes back to 1855 
| when Mrs. Carl Schurz, in Waterloo, 


*Mrs. Birney cannot be termed a club 

Woman. Previous to the founding of the 
National Congress she belonged to only one 
dub—the Then and Now Club, which she 
organized. 
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Wisconsin, opened for her own chil- 
dren the first school based on the 
teachings of Froebel. Five years later 
Elizabeth Peabody, sister-in-law of 
Horace Mann, had a kindergarten in 
Boston. Associations of private indi- 
viduals were formed to maintain kin- 
dergartens and by 1897 there were 
400 of these associations listed, and 
probably many more that were not 
reported. 

The purposes of the kindergarten 
associations were (1) to help mothers 
in meeting their problems; (2) to 
establish kindergartens; (3) to carry 
out philanthropic work for children. 
Mothers’ classes were held in which 
training for motherhood was empha- 
sized. Nina C. Vandewalker, in The 
Kindergarten in Educa- 
tion, says: “Results of this movement 


American 














[mothers’ classes in connection with 
kindergarten associations] and the wo- 
men’s club movement of more recent 
years have given to American women 
an insight into educational problems 
that has done much to further the in- 
terests of education in the schools.” 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst had long 
been a patron of the kindergarten be- 
fore she became interested in the Con- 
gress. She generously contributed to 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco in 1880, sup- 
ported several free kindergartens, and 
in 1897 founded in Washington a 
training school for kindergartners. 
In 1894, a Mothers’ Convention 
was called in Chicago by the Chicago 
Kindergarten College, of which Eliza- 
beth Harrison was founder and direc- 
tor. The well 


convention was so 





Courtesy National College of Education 


Elizabeth Harrison, founder and director of the Chicago Kindergarten 
College, in her study 
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attended that it was followed by two 
similar assemblies in the next two 
years. Though—contrary to a rather 
general impression—Mrs. Birney did 
not attend any of these conventions, it 
is quite possible that their success gave 
her courage in proceeding with her 
plans for a National Congress of 
Mothers. Associations for the well- 
being of the child were becoming fa- 
miliar, and the Mothers’ Conventions 
stimulated thought on the subject and 
helped to prepare the public mind for 
the invitation sent out by Mrs. Birney 
and her associates.* 

The Summer School at Chautauqua, 


New York, had added a kindergarten 
department as early as 1881 and at a 
Chautauqua kindergarten meeting in 
the summer of 1895 Mrs. Birney first 
presented her plan for a National 
Congress of Mothers. 

It is certainly true that the concep- 
tion of a trained parenthood, now an 
integral part of the National Congress 


*Mrs. Birney’s. sister-in-law and _  co- 
worker, Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, does not 
recall Alice Birney’s attendance at the 
Mothers’ Conventions, and in a newspaper 
interview Alice Birney herself is quoted as 
saying, “I had never heard of such a con- 
ference until six months after my plan was 
formulated; I learned of it at Chautauqua 
where ...I was prevailed upon to speak of 


my hope.” 


movement, is directly traceable to the 
kindergarten. From its beginning the 
kindergarten advocated parent train. 
ing. Froebel’s first book was an appeal 
to fathers and mothers to take a par 
in the education of their children. Hig 
second book, Mother Play, created the 
first classes for mothers directed to. 
ward the real study of their children’s 
spiritual and physical needs. In two 
basic principles, training for parent. 
hood and its concomitant, cooperation 
between home and school, the kinder. 
garten was undoubtedly the forerup. 
ner of the National Congress of Pay. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Mother: I don’t know what is wrong with Bobby and Betsy. 


They are so fussy 


Father: Well, we've given them everything they asked for; they 


ought to be happy 





What Children Do 


By Avice Sowers and Atice L. Woop 
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Drawings by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Mother: I’ve never seen Paul and Frieda happier than they are 


this year playing Santa Claus to less fortunate children 


Father: Of course they are happy. Look at the fun they have had 


Because 


even since they started mending and painting their old toys to 


give away 


PAUL AND FRIEDA ARE HAPPY 


They have learned the joy that comes with making other people happy. 
Their days have been so occupied with preparations and their minds have 
been so filled with Christmas plans for other children, they have been too 
busy to spend a great deal of time thinking of all the presents they might 
want. They have the “spirit” of Christmas. Bobby and Betsy have received 
“things”—so many, indeed, that the very number is confusing. They are 
dissatisfied and unhappy; they want something but do not know what it is. 
Christmas for them has been a day of “getting” while Paul and Frieda have 
been happy in “giving.” 
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A LASTING HERITAGE 


The Author Notes a Few Gifts Beyond 
Price Which All Parents—No Matter 


How Rich or 


daughters, what have you given 
them ? What gifts have they from 
you to which they may have easy 
access all the years of their lives? 
Whether these precious identities 
which have been entrusted to your 


Yi: PARENTS of beloved sons and 


care for a while are six or sixteen, 
check up and see what you are giving 
them—and what is perhaps more im- 
portant, what valuable possessions you 
will have left with them when you are 
gone. 

A certain group of parents, even in 
these thin years, will answer proudly, 
“We have established trust funds; 
our children will never want for 
anything.” 

Fathers will boast, “I have taken 
out enough insurance so that my chil- 
dren will always be taken care of.” 

Another group of parents will 
shake their heads and say regretfully, 
“We haven’t done much for our chil- 
dren—we’ve always been poor.” 

A father in faded blue overalls will 
answer sadly, “I wanted to send the 
boys and Betty to college, but there 














was never any money for things like 
that.” 

Yet there are gifts beyond price, 
sill within the reach of every one, 
which any of these parents, rich or 
poor, might give to their boys and 
their Bettys. But during these feverish 
last few years, when luxury and finan- 
cial independence were given to all of 
us and then so rudely snatched away 
overnight, values have become sadly 
distorted. Too often our first concern, 


| when we turn to the subject of giving 


or receiving, is “How much?” 
Fathers and mothers still fortunate 
enough to have a goodly share of the 
world’s goods have been, therefore, 
more careful than ever to see that their 
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How 
Their Children 


Poor—Can Give 


By DorotHy ANN BLANK 


children are financially taken care of 
through the agencies of insurance, 
trust funds, and endowments; while 
parents who are themselves nearly 
destitute mourn because they “have 
done nothing for their children.” 


I ET’S TAKE stock. If it is impossible 
4 for you to leave policies or prop- 
erties to your beloved sons and daugh- 
ters—or even if it isn’t—let’s look at 
the things every parent can give. 
Simple things, you will say—and who 
among you may deny the greatness of 
simplicity ? Look into your own child- 
hood and see whether the memories 
you hold dearest are not simple. And 
note that on your richest experiences 
there was no price. 





May I use myself as an example? 
For my father is the man in faded blue 
overalls who still says, wistfully, “I 
wanted to send all of you children to 
college, but there was never enough 
money.” And yet my father and 
mother have given me many gifts that 
are beyond price, gifts which I shall 
have all my life, and which I hope I 
shall always cherish as I do now. 

My first memory is of being held in 
my father’s arms while he recited 
poetry to me. 


“T heard the trailing garments of the 
night 
Sweep through her marble halls—” 


Later there was Walt Whitman, 
and Sidney Lanier, and many, many 
others. I remember that for three or 
four years I never went to sleep with- 
out my father telling me one of Joel 
Chandler Harris’ “Uncle 
Remus’’ I remember my 
mother singing to me in her sweet, 


immortal 
stories. 


low voice. They gave me my love for 
poetry and music as long ago as that. 

I remember lying on the grass read- 
ing Kipling’s Jungle Books, and The 
Little Lame Prince, The Nuremberg 
Stove—all the old classics for chil- 
dren, too many of which have now 
been thrown away or forgotten, while 
children go to the movies or listen to 
the radio. I am not decrying the best 
movie or radio programs—but how 
rich a modern child’s environment 
that includes all these 
dosage! 


in proper 


I remember, a little later, when I 
was of an age when nowadays chil- 
dren are seldom found at home in the 
early evening, my mother reading 
aloud to all of us while we ate pop- 
corn or “chaunked” apples before the 
fireplace; or we played checkers or 
parchesi, Mother and Dad laughing 
and shouting with us over our games. 
We were always eager to stay home 
for such an evening. The ability to 
stay at home willingly and enjoyably 
is a useful asset for later years. 

I remember Christmas, with all its 
surprises and small ceremonies; yet I 
suppose I never received a gift which 
cost over two dollars. I remember the 
breathlessness of the moment when we 
filed into the “other room,” where the 
pitiful little heap of presents lay under 
the tree. The youngest in the family 
always opened all his presents first. I 
remember how the sheer joy of giving 
would almost burst my small heart as 
I waited for each one to open my tiny 
zift to him. Home-made, most of 
them, because what my mother could 
do and teach us to do with a few 
scraps of cloth and a woman’s maga- 
zine was something to marvel at. 

And every night during Christmas 
week, directly after supper, we ad- 
journed to the chill “other room,” 
where I played on the piano all the 
lovely old hymns of the season, and we 
all sang. We weren’t a very religious 
family, but I shall never play a piano 
beside a Christmas tree without feel- 
ing a sense of holiness that I do not 
often feel in a church. 

I remember the delight of coming 
from outdoors suddenly into a kitchen 
fragrant with the smell of newly- 
baked bread, and being allowed to cut 
off the heel of a golden-brown loaf 
and eat it with butter and brown 
sugar. I remember the thrill of seeing 
tiny green shoots in orderly rows in 
my very own garden, the satisfaction 
of being given for my very own the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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That Adolescent Complexion! 


ACK AND Mollie Robinson are two 
J popular young people these days. 
They have both found congenial 
friends at school, and the result is that 
now the party season is coming on, 
nearly every week-end brings its invi- 
tation to a dance or a movie or a 
friendly gathering of young folks at 
some one of the children’s homes. 

However, this gay life raises its own 
problems, as I discovered the other 
Saturday evening when I dropped in 
at the Robinsons. Owing to an unex- 
pected call I was not able to get there 
until after supper, and finding Mr. 
and Mrs. Robinson alone, I natur- 
ally inquired after the children. The 
younger ones were already in bed, said 
Mrs. Robinson, and Jack and Mollie 
had gone to a party. 

As she said this she heaved such a 
sigh that I asked her what was the 
matter. 

“Matter!” she exclaimed, in such a 
tragic voice that Mr. Robinson began 
to laugh. “It’s all very well to laugh,”’ 
she continued, “but how would you 
like Mollie to go out looking like a 
—a movie star—and as for Jack and 
his pimples... . 

I still looked mystified, so Mr. 
Robinson explained that Mrs. Robin- 
son had found Mollie beautifying her- 
self for the party with lipstick (which 
nobody knew she even possessed!) and 
that Jack had developed a fine crop of 





” 


By S. J. Crumsing, M. D. 


pimples ‘‘just in time for the party,” 
as he himself put it. 

“And what did you do about it?” 
I asked Mrs. Robinson. 

“Took the lipstick away from Mol- 
lie, of course,” she replied. ““As a mat- 
ter of fact, | was so angry I threw it 
in the fire. And I told Mollie not to 
let me see her making such a silly of 
herself again.” 

“And Jack?” 

“Oh, there wasn’t anything to be 
done about his pimples, and I told him 
not to let them spoil his fun.”’ 

Well, in a way it sounds like much 
ado about nothing, but Jack and Mol- 
lie are going through that adolescent 
stage in which both vanity and self- 
consciousness are magnified. It’s per- 
fectly natural for both youngsters to 
take a pride in their personal appear- 
ance and to want to create a good 
their friends. I 
frankly don’t think it was wise of 
Mrs. Robinson to forbid Mollie to 
use cosmetics or to humiliate her by 
throwing the offending lipstick into 
the fire. Not that I like to see school- 
girls made up. But no matter how 
strict her mother is, Mollie is pretty 
sure to try out the possibilities of 
rouge, lipstick, and other so-called 
beautifiers, simply because she wants 
to feel grown-up. To treat her like a 


impression among 


child will only antagonize her. To 
encourage her, of course, would be 
equally foolish, but I rather think that 
a tactful discussion of natural beauty 
versus artificial coloring, plus encour. 
agement to use her own judgment, 
will help Mollie to see how unneces- 
sary cosmetics are at her age. 


S FOR Jack’s pimples, as Mrs, 
Robinson said, there is little to be 
done about them. I did explain to his 
mother that during the adolescent 
age, all the glands of the body are 
greatly stimulated, including the oil 
glands of the skin. When these are 
overactive they produce too much oil, 
which hardens and clogs up the pores, 
causing blackheads or “comedos,” 
Jack’s pimples are infected comedos. 
As I told Mrs. Robinson, there are 
three things Jack and Mollie can do 
in order to preserve their good com- 
plexions. One is to keep their faces 
scrupulously clean with good, plain 
soap and warm water. Another is to 
remember not to finger a pimple, since 
that is likely to spread the infection. 
And the third is to watch what they 
eat. Too much pastry, cake, and other 
sweet or starchy food is likely to have 
a bad effect on any one’s complexion, 
while plenty of milk, fresh vegetables, 
and fruits will help to improve it. 
The glow of health comes from inside 
a person’s skin—not outside. 








Next Month: Mollie’s Daily Program 
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HAT A familiar note 
W rect Munn’s parents 

struck when their 
question about Jack’s “for- 
getting” was asked in our 
October issue! Jack Munn, 
goed twelve, loses things. He 
leaves his cap at Sunday 
school, his towel at the swim- 

















ming pool, and his roller 
| skates at some friend’s home. 
| His parents have punished 


him, scolded him, and de- 

rived him of pleasures, but 
he continues to “forget.” 

They are puzzled to know 
what to do. Since this ques- 
tion appeared, we have heard 
many stories of forgotten 
hooks, wearing apparel, and 
toys. 

Several parents say they 
realize that in their desire to 
shield their children from the conse- 
quences of their own shortcomings 
and carelessness and to safeguard 
them against uncomfortable circum- 
istances, they have made them de- 
| pendent. For example: Betsy gets up 
late this morning (how many stories 
lof getting up late we have heard!) 
and dashes off to school without 
taking the book report which must 
be turned in today if she stays on the 
Honor Roll. When her mother finds 
ita few minutes later, she hurries to 
chool with the report. Or, Dan’s 
mother avoids this extra work by col- 
lecting, while he eats breakfast, his 
books and papers. She waits with his 
ihat, coat, and books, and fairly pushes 
him out the door in an effort to keep 
‘him from being late for school. She 
jasumes the responsibility. 


| Nor are all our illustrations from 
iparents. Neighbors, relatives, and 
friends of other boys and girls have 
told of similar instances. ““Too much 
trouble to remember,” “in too great 
arush,” and “‘never expected to take 
responsibility’? are some of the causes 
given by them. There are those who 
feel that this is just a phase of every 
thild’s development. 

When we asked a friend the other 
day if her young brothers left their 
longings about and forgot where 
they had left them, she said, “Cer- 
tainly ; they still do. We charge it to 
profit and loss and let it go at that.” 
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Silhouette by Helen Hatch 


In Our 
Neighborhood 


An Exchange of Experiences 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE SOWERS 


A parent education Sunday school 
group in Washington, D. C., reached 
a similar conclusion. They summarized 
their discussion thus: ‘““The group felt 
that it was perfectly normal for Jack 
to lose things; that the parents should 
not needlessly worry; that this losing 
things is just a stage and as he gets 
older he will get over it. At his age 
his mind and interest are on so many 
activities and interests that he is not 
concerned with his personal belong- 
ings. We felt that the parents would 





Morris Wants to Stop 
School 


Morris Devine, aged sixteen, 
wants to stop school. His teach- 
ers say he could do good work if 
he wished. He gets along with 
the other boys and girls but he 
is not interested in his studies. 


Won't you discuss this at 
home, in your neighborhood, in 
your study group, or at your 
parent-teacher meeting, and tell 
us what causes you have found 
in similar cases? Send your let- 
ters to Alice Sowers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., before December 10. 
They will be printed in the 
February issue. 











not accomplish much by pun- 
ishing him or denying him 
pleasures unrelated to the 
losing of the articles. We sug- 
gest two possible solutions: 
(1) give Jack a large enough 
allowance to pay for the less 
expensive articles which he 
loses, and (2) let him go 
without some of the things he 
wants so that the lost articles 
may be replaced.” 

Not very hopeful is the 
mother who said, “I have no 
memory at all. I cannot ex- 
pect too much of Mildred.” 

A study group leader in 
Arkansas sends us this illus- 
tration: “It is a grand rush 
every morning to get Mary 
off to school. Grandmother 
had assumed the responsibil- 
ity for finding her books and 
clothes and since her departure Mary 
expects her mother to help her. Mary’s 
parents recognize the cause of their 
problem but, so far, have not success- 
fully solved it.” 

Perhaps Mary’s parents and others 
will find help in this story about Sue 
which was sent to us from the State 
of Washington. “In our neighborhood 
lives a little girl with Jack’s trying 
habit of carelessly leaving her belong- 
ings scattered far and wide. Finally 
the mother realized that Sue rather 
enjoyed hearing herself called the 
most careless child in the world. In 
addition, she realized that Sue, even 
though punished for losing her skates, 
balls, and sweaters, really benefited 
because she invariably acquired new 
and better ones. Her parents began 
giving her a small allowance to spend 
for pocket money and to cover small 
purchases of wearing apparel. The 
family cooperated by ceasing to dis- 
cuss Sue’s faults. She was taught to 
make a graph which registered her 
progress. The effect of this plan was 
not instantaneous but the graph con- 
tinued to record steady progress. 
Gradually more responsibilities were 
given to Sue—responsibilities which 
interested and seemed of importance 
to her. The results have justified the 
effort and Sue’s self-respect has in- 
creased with the improvement in her 


habits.” 
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all their enthusiasm can make it” 


LAY AT school is a live subject. A 

subject of interest to children, 

parents, and educators; a subject 
broader than the playground, an_activ- 
ity, or a group of activities; a subject 
which includes more than games and 
athletics and more than the provision 
of play equipment and apparatus. It is 
a subject as live as children with all 
their enthusiasm can make it, and 
should be as broad as their ever-chang- 
ing interests. Because, of course, there 
can be no purposeful play without in- 
terest. Play for the child is life itself 
and life without interest is drab exist- 
ence at best. Play at school, then, is 
life in school, living in school; and 
living in school is true education and 
play. 

I wish there were some unusual way 
of emphasizing this point, some way 
to make it stand out above all else, be- 
cause I feel that it is fundamental in 
considering play in connection with 
school. 

I have said that the play program 
should be as broad as the children’s 
interests. How broad can this be? The 
answer, of course, depends upon many 
things. It depends somewhat upon the 
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“Play at school is a subject as live as children with 


child’s environment, upon his home 
life, upon his school life, upon his 
daily experiences in the community, 
but above all it depends upon leader- 
ship—stimulating, purposeful leader- 
ship. Leadership that is invigorating 
-alive to its possibilities and 





and alive 
responsibilities. Leadership that real- 
izes and appreciates the value of the 
child’s natural desires, his interests, 
and his daily experience, and is ready 
and willing to recognize and utilize 
them for the benefit of the child. 


The Scope of the Playground 


HE SCHOOL playground takes on 
i yeot meaning when considered in 
relation to the total experience of the 
child. It means more than an area 
upon which he may play in compara- 
tive safety. It means more than an 
area suitable for the playing of certain 
games. Properly conceived it is not a 
mere program of activities but rather 
a program which offers, in varying de- 
grees, opportunities for participation 
in purposeful activities, meeting and 
stimulating the interest of the child, 
and through such participation lead- 
ing him to find self-expression, satis- 
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faction, and socially 
experiences. 

Considered in this way the play- 
ground program functions as an in- 
tegral part of the entire educational 
program of the child. As such it must 
be properly conceived, well planned, 
and intelligently and enthusiastically 
directed. It must be a balanced and 
harmonious part of the whole if we 
are to expect balance and harmony in 
the results. 

When I say, as I have said above, 
that the playground program must 
function as an integral part of the 
child’s educational program, I am not 
thinking solely of the program which 
centers in the school. This is not the 
complete educational program of the 
child. Much of his education comes 
from his experiences in the home, the 
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church, and the community. The play- 
ground program must be closely tied 
to these experiences as well as to his 
school experiences. It must be a co- 
ordinated program in which the child’s 
play life is centered. 


Using All School Facilities 


F THE administrative authorities of 
Dine school recognize the importance 
of such a playground program they 
will see that more than just the school 
yard is used for active games after 
school hours. They will make avail- 
able all the school facilities suitable 
for activities which meet and stimu- 
late the play interest of the child. Pic- 
ture the school plant as the clubhouse 
for the community it serves with a play 
program for the children which allows 
for participation in sports and active 
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“The playground program functions as an integral part of 
the entire educational program of the child” 


games, in art and dramatics, in music, 
in all types of handicraft, in nature 
study, in clubs and hobbies—in fact, 
in almost any worthwhile activity. 
Visualize, if you will, such a program 
of activities centering in the school, 
free from formal procedure but in ac- 
cordance with true educational prin- 
ciples and practices, offering the child 
the opportunity to participate in those 
varied activities which meet his chang- 
ing interests and’ needs, and influenc- 
ing his growth and his control of 
skills acquired in other phases of his 
educational program. Here you have 
what should be the real school play- 
ground program. 

A playground with such a program 
functions throughout the year regard- 
less of weather conditions. The inside 
facilities and activities not only offer 
opportunities for a broader play pro- 
gram, but also make it possible for the 
playground to function on rainy days 
as well as in the winter time when 
weather conditions are such as to make 
an extensive outdoor program impos- 
sible. And after all, the desire of the 
child to play exists regardless of the 
weather. It may be necessary for him 
to find expression for this desire 


through other activities but the desire 
is there, as all mothers can testify. 

Children of different ages may also 
be better provided with suitable play 
activities when all the school facili- 
ties are made available for the play 
program. Dramatics are far more real 
and worth while on the stage of the 
auditorium than in the school yard. 
Many more handicraft activities can 
be included in the program with sew- 
ing rooms and shops available. Clubs 
for older boys and girls become more 
permanent and satisfying if there is a 
pleasant room in which they can meet. 
Musical activities of all different types 
will take on new meaning and occupy 
a much greater place in the program if 
facilities are available for practice 
away from the noise of the active 
games and sports. In fact the entire 
program becomes more _ purposeful 
and challenging when it centers 
around the total school facilities suit- 
able for the activities. 


Most Important Is Leadership 


S I STATED early in this article, 
leadership is most important for 
the type of program necessary. It is 
essential to have trained professional 
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play and recreation leaders, enthusi- 
astic about the program and not tired 
out from a full day’s work in other 
endeavors. Certainly if the program is 
worth anything at all it is worth this 
leadership. Every playground should 
have at least one such person in charge 
of the program. Additional leadership 
may be secured by real cooperative 
planning with the other agencies in 
the community whose work touches 
the daily life of the children. No com- 
munity, I am certain, has exhausted 
the possibilities of directing a real 
cooperative and coordinated play and 
educational program which utilizes to 
the maximum the available leadership. 

What a challenge this is to a com- 
munity! Think what could be accom- 
plished with a school playground pro- 
gram planned to grow out of the daily 
educational experiences of the child, 
allowing a place for Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Girl Reserves, Camp Fire 
Girls, and all the other types of group 
work being directed by other agencies 
in the community. Think of the pos- 
sibilities of spreading the use of facili- 
ties and utilizing the available leader- 
ship if such leaders would sit down 
together and plan such a cooperative 
program. Think of the enriched pro- 








Should a play program 
for children consist mainly 
of physical activities? 
Why should a play- 
ground program offer 
opportunities for club 
organization? 

Is it possible to integrate 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Sea 
Scouts, and similar pro- 
grams in a school play- 
ground program? 

What can the education 
and play programs con- 
tribute to the lives of 
boys and girls that will 
carry on to adult life? 
What steps can the schools 
take to initiate and de- 
velop cooperation among 
the organizations in the 
community whose pro- 
grams form a part of the 
complete educational pro- 
gram of the child? 

What steps can the parent- 
teacher association take to 
initiate and develop this 
community cooperation? 








gram for the children of the commy. 
nity if this type of program could be 
coordinated with the school program, 
Certainly this is not an unattainable 
goal to be reached. A start is all that 
is needed. Who should be more inter. 
ested than the parents to see that this 
start is made? 


Suggested Reading 
Jacks, L. P. Education Through 


Recreation. New York: Harpers, 


$1.50. 


Overstreet, H. A. Guide to Civilized 
Loafing. New York: Norton, 
$2.25. 


Steiner, J. F. Community Organiza. 
tion. New York: Century. $2.75, 


The Normal Course in Play. New 
York: National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. $2. 


Project 


Hold a meeting of representatives 
of different organizations working in 
the section of the community served 
by the school to discuss and initiate 
ways and means of providing a better 
coordinated program with the facili- 
ties and leadership available. 





5 pe establishment of parent-teacher associations as study 
groups of fathers and mothers is one of the most sig- 
nificant developments of American education in the last cen- 
tury. Many communities owe their progressive schools to 
the activities of these associations which have taken the lead 
in campaigning for better schools and in defending them 
against reactionary and destructive forces. These associa- 
tions were formerly composed largely of mothers. Now the 
fathers are coming in ever-increasing numbers. When a 
group of twenty-five fathers, business and professional men 


—some of them 
holding positions 
of great responsi- 
bility in one of the 
largest cities in the 
world—will devote 
a dozen evenings 
during the winter 
months to a study 
of the problems in- 
volved in the edu- 


school. 


The 





cation of their sons and daughters, it is an event of major 
importance with wide social implications. 
happened among the patrons of a well-known experimental 


This actually 


And what more important problems could they study? 
What deeper concern does a father have than the develop- 
ment of the personality and the character of his child? 
What interests him more vitally than the public school 
which is the one institution which society has deliberately 
set up to care for all the children of all the people? When 


effective parent- 

teacher study 
»a¢ groups are at work 
in every commu- 
% =onity in the land, 
y =the welfare of the 
American school 
will be assured.— 
HENRY LESTER 
SMITH, President 
of the National 
Education Associa- 
tion. 
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Pleasure Before 


’'M WARNING you, before we go any 
| farther, that this is going to be an 

unconventional article. It is in- 
tended for those whose minds are flex- 
ible and whose spirits are eager but 
weary. Weary from the demands of 
the physical side of running a house 
and bringing up children with reduced 
incomes and not increased strength. 
Times have changed and we must 
change with them or be swamped in 
the process. So this is not for those 
who must wash on Monday, iron on 
Tuesday, clean on Friday though the 
stars falter in their courses. 

Take this poem by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, fot instance. I’ve always 
liked it because she has such a pixy 
way of laughing up her sleeve at the 
dyed-in-the-wool after 
which most of us have patterned our 
lives. It shows how much could be had 
from living if we have a sense of pro- 
portion and the relative importance 
and unimportance of the details 
which make up existence. Take this— 
from “Portrait by a Neighbor’ *— 
and compare it in your mind with the 
“Daily Schedule for a Housewife.”’ 


conventions 


Before she has her floor swept 
Or her dishes done, 

Any day you'll find her 
A-sunning in the sun! 


She digs in her garden 
With a shovel and a spoon, 
She weeds her lazy lettuce 
By the light of the moon. 


Her lawn looks like a meadow, 
And if she mows the place 

She leaves the clover standing 
And the Queen Anne’s lace! 


And why not? Why use our best 
energies, our time of greatest interest 
and enthusiasm for the routine work 
of running a house? Why not do first 


_*From A Few Figs From Thistles, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Copyright, 
1922, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


DecEMBER, 1934 


By DorotHy BLAKE 


the things we enjoy most and fit the 
necessary and uninteresting things like 
dish-washing and bed-making and dust- 
ing in the odds and ends of left-over 
time instead of the other way round? 
Sounds queer, I know, but give it a 
fair trial. You can always go back to 
your usual routine of getting every- 
thing done the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Plan your day around the work 
you like to do, the hobby you want to 
follow—whether that means garden- 
ing, sewing, reading, preserving, or 
studying along some line. A home 
must be run on some plan in order to 
have comfort and three meals a day 
and cleanliness. But the plan can be 
variable. 

Here is the usual one. We get the 
breakfast, the children off to school, 
the man of the house to the office, and 
then we work like mad until lunch 
time to get the house in perfect order 
and some of the dinner cooking done. 
The result is that the children come 
home to a mother who is either too 
tired or too cross to be fit for human 
companionship—and heaven knows, 
youngsters fresh from the restraint of 
three hours of school are human to 
the nth degree. Then they rush back 
to school again, because climbing on 
the monkey bars is more fun than 
sticking around home—and Mother 
has a little headache. Then Mother 
dashes through the dishes so she can 
finish up the ironing and bake some 
cookies before they get home again. 

What’s the sense of it? The best of 
the day gone, the best of her strength 
gone, and the house still waiting—like 
some contrary child who never gets 
enough attention to satisfy it. For any 
house and any family can absorb every 
waking minute of a conscientious 
woman’s time and every bit of her 
spirit and enthusiasm for living—if 





Business 


she lets them. There is always some- 
thing that just “must” be done—and 
the more tired you are the more essen- 
tial it seems. My silver never bothers 
me except at eleven-thirty at night 
when I’m all in because I’ve tried to 
do too much. Then, a little tarnish be- 
tween the tines of a fork seems more 
important than the salvation of my 
soul. 

Industry now has a five-day week 
and an eight-hour day—and the whis- 
tles blow on the second. But families 
must still eat seven days in the week, 
sleep seven nights, wear clothes twen- 
ty-four hours a day, and go on living 
holidays and Sundays! If Mother is to 
avoid turning herself into a drudge 
and a martyr she has to realize these 
facts and see what she is going to do 
about it. She started out an interesting 
person, an attractive person, an alive 
person and she'd better stay that way 
—if she wants her family to admire 
and enjoy her instead of pitying and 
putting up with her. After all, she is 
an individual and not a robot with a 
nervous system! 


ET's get down to business and plan 
L a day or a week along the lines of 
self- preservation and see where we 
land—at least it won’t be on the front 
porch of a rest cure for mental cases. 

The first and most essential thing 
is your health. Then your poise and 
happiness. Each of these helps the 
other—and a shower before breakfast 
helps both. Ten minutes less in bed 
turns the trick. A fresh wash dress 
that is becoming and fits, a pair of 
shoes that are designed for traffic and 
not spectator wear, time for the van- 
ishing cream and powder. After that 
it won’t matter nearly so much if the 
milk is frozen or Mary breaks her 
other shoe string. If you like your cof- 
fee early, and can meet the world with 
a pleasanter smile when it is in your 
empty interior, fix it the night before 
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“Read the paper and see that your mental 
furniture is as up to date as your real 
furniture” 


and put it in a thermos beside the bed. 
The pint size bottles, like the ones in 
the school lunch boxes, cost so little 
that you could soon make up the price 
on a few baked bean dinners. No use 
making an effort to be noble and for- 
bearing while you get the breakfast 
ready for the rest of them, if that early 
cup puts you on your toes. 

Well, we've fed the brutes and 
they’re all off for a while; the house 
is empty. What now? Sit down and 
read the paper. I know Grandma never 
did, but she didn’t have running hot 
water and a gas stove and a vacuum 
cleaner. She couldn’t telephone for the 
groceries or jump into a car and go 
after them. What is the use of all 
these aids to modern housekeeping if 
they don’t release us for other things? 
So read the paper and see that your 
mental furniture is as up to date and 
dust-free as your real furniture. Say 
this takes fifteen minutes—by skipping 
the murders and divorces you can do 
it in a leisurely manner. There are a 
number of fascinating things going on 
in this world and the children are hear- 
ing about them in school with their 
morning current events report. So it’s 
up to Mother to keep up with the pro- 
cession and beat them to it, if possible, 
in the lunch-time conversation. 

Next on the program is to go over 
the refrigerator and plan the next 
three meals—lunch, dinner, breakfast 
for tomorrow morning—and get your 
ordering done. Yes, by telephone. I 
know that for years and years “they” 
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have been saying, “Marketing in per- 
son is the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way.” But I’ve tried both and 
the telephone wins. I spend less be- 
cause, being naturally weak-minded 
that way, I don’t see expensive lux- 
uries that tempt me beyond the bud- 
get. I don’t stock up on things I don’t 
need just because the package is at- 
tractive. I don’t meet Anna Carson 
from the other side of town and spend 
half an hour talking of this and that. 
Sociability is great fun but it takes 
time and that is the one thing we can’t 
increase. All we can do is to use what 
we have and make the most of it. So, 
except for Friday afternoons, I mar- 
ket by telephone. I stick to one market 
and they’ve learned I’m fussy over let- 
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“What is the use of all these aids to 
modern housekeeping if they don’trelease 
us for other things?” 


tuce and want things fresh and it isn’t 
once in a blue moon that | have to 
send anything back. 

Now it’s nine o’clock—fifteen min- 
utes for the paper, fifteen minutes for 
the planning and ordering. Stack up 
the dishes; the family have turned 
back their beds and opened their win- 
dows, we hope! From now until eleven 
dive into that special work that you 
are itching to get at—start the new 
dress, transplant the perennials, write 
that article, do up the pickles, go to 
the library and look over the books 
you want to see. I told you this is a 
topsy-turvy day according to the old 
standards, but this is a new day under 
the new deal. Put off the things of real 
interest to you until afternoon and 
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your freshness is gone, your enthusi. 
asm has waned, and you are too tired 
and too dull to get the thrill out of 
them that you could. 

At eleven jump back into harness 
again. Do up the dishes while yoy 
start the lunch and then dust and 
straighten the downstairs rooms while 
the lunch is cooking and you are wait. 
ing for the patter of tiny feet. Amaz- 
ing what a lot of things you can get 
done in that hour. By one o’clock lunch 
is over and the dishes finished. It 
wouldn’t do the children a bit of harm 
to help dry and put them away, and 
you can visit just the same. Spend the 
next half hour making the beds and 
straightening the second floor. Then 
take a luxurious tub bath with all the 
aids to beauty and enjoyment you can 
afford—even a box of fragrant bath 
powder is a great help. You may not 
be the toast of Hollywood but there's 
no harm in feeling like a pampered 
star; it does a lot for the morale. Lie 
down flat on the best bed in the house 
for fifteen minutes with shades drawn 
and enough covering over you to make 
you feel cozily warm. 

But what about the cookies and the 
ironing? Do them after the children 
come home. They love to see other 
people work and, if led into it tact- 
fully, might even be of some help. At 
any rate they are in and out of the 
house and you can work a lot better 
than you can rest. Besides, if you put 
off the rest, you’re usually overtired 
and can’t relax to save your life. 























“Routine should be used to ease our 
work—not to make it more difficult” 
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She weeds her lazy lettuce 
By the light of the moon. 


ide unorthodox—but also quite 
a sensible and delightful. We have, 
through generations of good house- 
keepers, built up set notions as to the 
time of day and the day of the week 
that certain jobs are to be done. Rou- 
tine should be used to ease our work 
—not to make it more difficult. Wash 
on Friday and clean on Monday if 
that plan fits your ideas and your fam- 
ily needs best. And, if illness or a holi- 
day or rain makes it seem easier and 
pleasanter to move these things for- 
ward or back a day or so, don’t feel 
that you are being untrue to the code 
of your Pilgrim forbears in doing so. 
After all, they were a little off sched- 
ule on reaching Plymouth rock! I 
don’t even hold with the necessity of 
cleaning upstairs one day and down- 
stairs the next. Take it a room at a 
time and enjoy giving that a thorough 
clearing out. I really mean that “en- 
joy” because there is a triumphant 
satisfaction in doing one thing super- 
latively well, and a well-cleaned room 
can be a work of art. 

You can sort the clothes for the 
laundry while you supervise the going 
to bed of the children. Dovetail your 
jobs this way and you'll find that you 
get twice as much done with half the 
effort. Keep needle and thread and a 
button box in the laundry so that you 
can do small mending as you iron. 
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A mending basket or darning bag in 
the kitchen will find you with a few 
odd minutes while you wait for some- 
thing to finish cooking. 

A jar of silver polish and one for 
metals near the sink will help in keep- 
ing tarnish at bay and put off that 
hour when you feel you must get it all 
out at once. Christmas and Thanks- 
giving — maybe Easter — should be 
enough excuse to do that. But then it’s 
part of the excitement and fun of 
getting ready for a special time. For it 
is my belief that keeping house can be 
fun and exciting and interesting. It 
can if we give it half a chance and 
don’t go into it with the “do or die” 
sort of feeling that would take the joy 
out of the most thrilling job in the 
world. 


She leaves the clover standing 
And the Queen Anne's lace! 


HE'S A wise woman. She recognizes 

beauty and she preserves it. We 
may not care for such flowers in our 
lawn. But neither do we need to make 
such a fetish of order and regularity 
that we clear our homes and our lives 
of so much that is lovely and without 
cost. Laughter and freedom and beauty 
cost nothing but the intelligence to 
realize how important they are. Sun- 


‘light across a glass bow] of purple and 


some scarlet dahlias 
posed against a window streaming 
with rain can add so much more uplift 
and happiness than the fact that the 


rose petunias, 
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backs of books are dusted and the table 
under the magazines is immaculate. 

Plan your week-ends as well as the 
family’s by letting up on schedule as 
much as possible. Simplify your meals 
by doing some of the cooking on Fri- 
day. Plenty of material for fresh 
salads, several cans of food that can be 
fixed up with a few home touches of 
your own and be ready to eat in record 
time. A large roast will serve as a back 
log for future meals after its first ap- 
pearance. Desserts that look festive 
and are simple to prepare. A picnic 
meal with hamburger sandwiches and 
sliced tomatoes or cold slaw and a 
roomy pitcher of hot cocoa will make 
a great hit with all children and most 
grownups—paper plates and cups and 
napkins even add to the picnic feeling 
and subtract from the cleaning up. 

Make your schedule—but make it 
movable. Put some of the last things 
first and the first things last and don’t 
strive for perfection. But—never put 
off until tomorrow what you could en- 
joy today. Not even a seventh daugh- 
ter of a seventh daughter of the Nile 
could foretell what scheme of life is 
ahead for us all in the next few years. 
But one thing is pretty certain, it will 
contain plenty of work and worry 
and responsibility. It’s up to us to do 
the planning that will include pleasure 
and gaiety of spirit and an ability to 
be cheerful and adaptable. Dishes and 
beds can be postponed. Dusting will 
wait. But enthusiasm and sympathy 
and companionship are payable on 
demand. 








Nourishing Food at Smaller Cost 


OR MANY families the problem of 
providing an adequate diet with 
limited resources is always pres- 
ent. For others, it arises only when in- 
comes are reduced. In the beginning, 
let us face the sad truth that it is utter- 
ly impossible to provide adequate food 
for health and growth on incomes 
which many families have at present. 
All we can hope to do is to show them 
how to spend their food money so it 
will give them the most in nutritive 
value. 
There is evidence, however, that 
the amount of money spent may have 
no relation to the nutritive value 
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By May E. Fo.ry 


secured. The market price of a food is 
by no means a measure of its nutritive 
value, ‘nor an indication of its real 
money value. In the market one pays 
for flavor and rarity. The perishable 
nature of a food, its scarcity, and the 
package in which it is sold, all have a 
bearing upon its cost. It is the demand 
of the palate, not the craving of the 
stomach, that raises the cost. 

It is important that food should 
present a pleasing appearance on the 
table, but attractiveness in the market 


is often not worth the money. If one 
wishes to go in for luxury, it is well 
to do so with a knowledge of what one 
is doing, and not to imagine that one 
nourishes the body while merely pleas- 
ing the palate. When strict economy 
is necessary, articles with artificial 
value should be avoided. 

Intelligent purchasing is important 
not only for those who spend half their 
incomes on food, but also for those 
living on higher incomes. Those who 
have to count carefully their purchases 
are forced to select articles of diet that 
are essentially beneficial. Those living 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE P.T.A. AND EDUCATION 


HE parent-teacher associations of the nation have 
come to play an exceedingly vital part in education 
in our democracy. They bring into closer relationship 
the mutual interests of the school and the home which 
center in their common solicitude for the welfare of all the 
children of all the people. The associations cannot be too 
highly praised for the insight with which they have con- 
ceived their objective as that of educating both parents 
and teachers in their common 
responsibility to childhood, in 
lifting the level of parental in- 
terest in the school experience of 
their children, in bringing teach- 
ers to an understanding of 
parental concern for children as 
unique and precious individual 
personalities. I think all parent- 
teacher associations have been of 
invaluable assistance in helping 
the schools to accomplish their 
true purposes. 

The parent-teacher associa- 
tions have remained non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian, non-partisan 
agencies, and properly so. But in 
my judgment the time has come 
when they might well under- 
take a program which would 
have as its objective the making 
of parents and teachers polit- 
ically minded in their mutual 
concern for child welfare. More 
and more insistently it is 
brought home to us that the 
limitations upon both the school 
and the home are economic- 
political in their nature. The 
ravages of the depression upon 
both school opportunities and 
home life need no recounting here. ‘he political activities 
of taxpayers’ leagues and other pressure groups interested 
in the reduction of educational costs are well known. 

Personally, I have no quarrel with the general proced- 
ures of such groups. They are engaged in our traditional 
democratic processes through which they hope to wield an 
effective influence upon public opinion and legislation to 
the end that tax reduction will be achieved. No one with 
good judgment could have lived through the last five years 
without realizing that under the existing circumstances 
taxes, especially on real property, must be reduced. The 
danger has not been that taxes would be reduced within 
reason but that they would be reduced unreasonably under 
the sustained attack of well-organized and generously 
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J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


financed groups which, like all similar groups, are likely to 
go too far when the balancing check of opposition is absent, 

Now I am not to be understood as urging the abandon- 
ment of the non-partisan political policy of parent-teacher 
associations but rather that they should acquire a more 
realistic conception of the need for understanding the eco- 
nomic problems which affect society and the schools today 
and which have their solution in well-considered political 
action. I am not suggesting the 
organization of a separate and 
distinct “parent-teacher bloc” to 
undertake an active campaign to 
bring pressure upon _ political 
parties for the purpose of rescu- 
ing education. Rather, I am 
suggesting that parent-teacher 
associations should actively un- 
dertake the education of their 
individual members and of the 
community at large in the 
nature of economic problems as 
these affect the opportunities of 
children in home and school. 

The acceptance of this sug- 
gestion means that programs of 
parent-teacher associations will 
give larger place to discussions 
of such topics as: (1) Taxes 
and Tax Trends, (2) What 
Can the Voter Do About Taxes? 
(3) What Should Determine 
the Amount of Your Tax Bill? 
(4) The Agricultural Debt 
Problem, (5) The Relation of 
Taxation to Industrial Recov- 
ery, (6) Equalizing Educa- 
tional Opportunities Through 
Tax Reform, (7) Are the 
Schools Costing Too Much? 
(8) What Are the Forces Opposed to Adequate Fiscal 
Support of Schools? 

In the study of these problems parent-teacher associa- 
tions should have recourse to the most expert help avail- 
able locally through various public officials, school super- 
intendents, and qualified laymen. An effort should be made 
to make these programs of communitywide interest at 
which fathers and mothers and townspeople generally are 
present. Out of them should grow an insistent realization 
that in its final analysis the proper schooling for children 
depends upon adequate fiscal support of education. And 
that adequate fiscal support for education can be attained 
only through political action in a democracy of shared 
understanding.— J. W. STUDEBAKER. 
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Tus special group of films meets recommendations 
made in recent curricular studies. It provides sufficient 
basic material for a year’s work in the first three grades 
of a school. Its total cost...just over one hundred 
dollars...is a good indication of the comparatively 
small outlay now necessary in order to give pupils the 
benefit of Eastman Classroom Films. 

Schools already using some Eastman Classroom 





By titles, these films are: 

Bears—100 feet; Animals 

of the Cat Tribe—200 feet; 

Three Jungle Giants—100 
feet; Monkeys and Apes— 
200 feet; Adventures of 
Peter—300 feet; Some 
Friendly Birds—400 feet ; 
The Farm— 400 feet. The 
price of this complete 
list, including reels and 
humidor cans, is $102. 


Films should have this special primary-grade material. 
By means of it, schools that as yet own no Eastman 
Classroom Films can readily “get a start.” The seven 
films provide an excellent foundation for the extension 
of this modern teaching aid to the entire school or 
school system. Write today for further information 
and literature. Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching 
Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


E A S 7 M AN Llassroom Films 


DeceMBER, 1934 
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One of Little Pear’s friends spins a 
diabolo 


ooKs for Christmas—books for 

lads and lasses, and for the tod- 

dlers who cannot read but like to 
look at pictures. . . . What test shall 
we try to apply, we bewildered grown- 
ups who are choosing gift books for 
them? This one, I think (and even in 
this we may go astray): Is the book 
one that my young friend will care to 
read more than once; or, if it is a pic- 
ture book, will it hold his baby atten- 
tion after the first view? Books that a 
child owns ought to have a little per- 
manence about them. 

There is a well-made group of chil- 
dren’s classics with fine illustrations 
incolor: Hawthorne’s WoNDER Book 
AND TANGLEWOOD TALEs; Palgrave’s 
ever-precious GOLDEN TREASURY of 
the best in English poetry from Shake- 
speare’s time to Shelley’s; and A 
CuILp’s Book oF SrTorIEs, contain- 
ing more than eighty famous fairy 
and animal tales edited by Penrhyn 
W. Coussens (New York: Dodd, 
Mead. $2 each). The first two of these 
books contain pictures by Maxfield 
Parrish; the third is illustrated by 
Jessie Wilcox Smith. 


* * * 


Stories with a background of his- 
tory, if they combine the desirable ele- 
ments of imaginative appeal and reli- 
ability, are worth a place on children’s 
bookshelves. Eloise Lownsbery in 
LIGHTING THE TorcH (New York: 
Longman’s, Green. $2) has not only 
told a good story about the experiences 
of a sixteenth century French peasant 
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By WINNIFRED KinG RuGG 


boy, Stephen Le Roue, but has made 
intelligible and interesting the con- 
fused history of the times and the 
struggle of ideas that were ultimately 
to advance the cause of the common 
man. This is for older boys and girls. 


* * * 


THe Lapp Mystery, by S. S. 
Smith (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$2), is a modern tale about a prime- 
val and little known race, and is suited 
to the taste of the late junior high or 
early high school age. The mystery 
which worked itself out under the eyes 
of two boy friends—Jona, member of 
a wandering band of Lapps, and Erkki, 
son of a Finnish trader—proved to be 
connected with Soviet propaganda in 
Finland. The story makes life in the 
far reaches of Northern Europe, as it 
is today, real and exciting, and the 
straightforward, realistic, though not 
very colorful, quality of the writing 
makes the account seem authentic. 


* * * 


Historic Boys and_ Historic 
Girets, both by Eldridge S. Brooks 
(New York: Putnam. $1.75 each), 
give in lively narrative form the life 
stories of a dozen boys and a dozen 
girls who before they became of age 
made their mark on history. Examples 
of these famous young people are 
Brian of Munster, the boy chieftain; 
Baldwin of Jerusalem, the boy cru- 
sader; Stephen Van Rensselaer of 
Albany, the boy patroon; and among 
the girls such diverse beings as Zeno- 
bia, Jacqueline, Countess of Holland, 
Elizabeth Tudor, and Indian Mata- 
oka, nicknamed Pocahontas (‘“tom- 
boy”) by her father. 

Both of these books suit the 12-14 
age period. 


* * * 


Alan Lake Chidsey, experienced re- 
teller of great tales, has put together 
the fragments of the story of the 
legendary founder of Rome, and in a 
substantial volume called ROMULUS, 
BuILpER OF Rome (New York: Min- 
ton, Balch. $2) has done something 
to revivify a remote period. The book 
is an appropriate gift for a boy or 
girl just beginning to study Latin or 
Roman history. 


SS 


A BowLFvut oF Stars, by Florenge 
Crannell Means (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $2), tells American history jg 
a story about Colorado in the year 
1876. That was the year Colorado be 
came a state but was still wild enough 
to make good frontier background for 
a tale of gold-hunting and romanee, 
with a varied mixture of pioneers, 
miners, Indians, and English younger 
sons amid the hardships of the ore- 
country and the amenities of the 
towns. It is a satisfyingly long and 
active book for girls of high school 
age. 





* * * 


Is it a long step from historical tales 
to Gilbert and Sullivan operas? No, 1 
not when the title of the book which | 
incorporates seven tales from those 
operas is THE Last Pirate (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). The 7 


author, Louis Untermeyer, says that 


“Wk 
his retelling of these tales is for read- | Day 
ers somewhere between 12 and 20 who s 
are unacquainted with those famous | _ the: 
operas and may never be fortunate say 
enough to see them on the stage. He a 
has used Gilbert’s lyrics and dialogue, | To: 
but has supplied backgrounds, a cen- | me" 
tral character, and connecting links, fed 
with some delicious and characteristic | sow 
comments. This is one of the impor- plas 
tant books of the season for young | well 
people. Copious and delightful are the | @ll’ 
illustrations by Reginald Birch. 

* * * Her 


Hanxk’s Maverick, by Evelyn eat 


Scott (New York: Holt. $1.75), ~ 
offers a generous combination of west- — 
ern and mystery elements, with a back- | of! 
ground that includes an American he 
ranch, New York, London, and an the 





English country estate. The book is | _ his 
well written, as would be expected of 0 
this distinguished novelist, and is full | 
of excitement of a good sort for boys 
and girls about the age of the thirteen- | 
year-old hero. 

* * * | 


The Ozark Mountains of Missouri 
are the scene of Charlie May Simon’s 
unpretentious story for children from 
8 to 11, Rosin oN THE MOUNTAIN 
(New York: Dutton. $2). The author 


and Howard Simon, the illustrator, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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1293 PRIZES 


For Girls and Boys Up Thru 
Sth Grade 


1293 DUPLICATE PRIZES 


for Mothers of Winners 


® 

Here’s All Your Child Does 

ELL your girl or boy just to write a 
wl letter of 200 words or less, on 
“Why Bread Is Good to Eat 4 Times a 
Day”. Just a short letter, such as your child 
writes often. It’s amazingly easy. As simple 
as ABC. And only girls and boys around 
the age of your own are entering this con- 
test. Nothing to buy. Just have your child 
send in his letter as directed below. 

This Reason Must Be Included 
To win a big cash prize, your child must 
mention this reason in his letter (put in his 
own words): Bread is our outstanding energy 
food. Bread, doctors say, is an excellent 
source of energy we all need for work and 
play. The largest task of the food we eat 
is to supply energy. Experts say bread can 
well make up as much as 25% to 40% of 
all the energy food we eat. 

Many Other Reasons— Ask 
‘our Baker 
Here’s how your child can find the other 
| important reasons why bread is good to 
eat 4 times a day. Tell him to go to your 
baker’s, or the grocery where you buy your 
bread, and ask for a free copy of the 
printed scientific facts about the food value 
of bread. 
This printed matter is as easy to read as 
a story—just plain, simple, everyday facts 
that tell your child exactly what to put in 
his letter. Go over all this information with 
your child. Tell him to talk it over with his 
teacher, his athletic instructor. 
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MOTHERS! A CONTEST ACCEPTED BY NUTRITION AUTHORITIES 


IN THIS EASY LETTER WRITING CONTEST FOR ALL GIRLS AND BOYS 


LIST OF PRIZES 


Same prizes given in both groups. 
Mothers of winning girls and boys 
receive duplicate prizes. 


FIRST PRIZE ....... $500 
SECOND PRIZE...... 200 
THIRD PRIZE....... 100 


5 PRIZES (4th thru 8th)..... Te | 
10 PRIZES (9th thru 18th)..... sans 10 each 
100 PRIZES (19th thru 118th)........ 5 each 
300 PRIZES (119th thru 418th)....... 2 each 
875 PRIZES (419th thru 1293rd)...... 1 each 


Complete list of winners, and prizes, will be 
mailed anyone who requests it. 


3 
PURPOSE OF CONTEST 


To insure that the young people of 
America, and their parents, know the 
truth about bread, our outstanding 
energy food, and the important part 
played by bread, and other delicious, 
wholesome, baked wheat products, 
in the sound diet—the scientific facts 
as accepted by leading authorities on 
nutrition. 
e 


Nothing to Buy—A Letter All 

That’s Required 
Here’s how your girl or boy might start 
the letter: ““For everything I do, I need 
energy. For walking to school, getting my 
lessons, playing outdoors, even sleeping, I 
need energy. Bread gives energy abun- 
dantly. Therefore, it is an important part 
of my meals. And nothing tastes so good 
when I’m hungry.” 

In picking out the winners, the judges 
will give no advantage to “flowery” word- 
ings. Prizes will be awarded for the letters 
that give the best reasons and explain in 
the most interesting way “Why Bread Is 
Good To Eat 4 Times a Day”. 

Remember, if your child wins, he wins 
a cash prize for you, too! See that your 
child gets the printed helps, and a handy 
entry blank, vied, at your baker’s or gro- 
cer’s. And starts right away on the letter! 
Contest closes at midnight, Monday, De- 
cember 10. Don’t think your child’s letter 
won't be good enough. It may easily win a 
big prize. So have him sEnp IT In! General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Mail Letter Before Midnight, 
Monday, December 10, 1934. 


(ricad. enency ror Vilalily! 


“WHY BREAD IS GOOD TO EAT 4 TIMES A DAY" 






1293 PRIZES 


For High School Students in 9th 
Thru Ii2th Grade 


1293 DUPLICATE PRIZES 


for Mothers of Winners 


hee hn : s 
RULES FOR ENTRANTS 
Read about contest on this page—also the printed 
* helps at your baker’s or the grocery where your 
mother buys her bread. 
2 Write a letter on ““Why Bread Is Good to Eat 4 
* Times a Day” on the entry blank, or any piece 
of paper. Write plainly, or type (200 words or less). 
Sign your name, address, school, and grade—and have 
your mother or guardian also sign her name. All grade 
and high school students may enter. 
3 Mail letter to “Bread Energy for Vitality” Judges, 
* Minneapolis, Minnesota, on or before midnight 
Monday, December 10, 1934. Decision of judges in 
matters pertaining to contest is to be considered final 
by contestants. 
4. Only one letter may be entered by any one 
* person. 
5 Letter must be composed and written by the girl 
* or boy who signs the letter. 
No letters can be returned. Prize winners hereby 
* permit use of their letters, and names and ad- 
dresses, in radio and printed advertising, by sponsors 
of contest. 
Winners will be notified by mail as soon as possible 
after contest closes. No paragraph on this page, or on 
any of the official printed helps offered by bakers or 
grocers, may be used, word for word, in any letter 
(unless that paragraph is only one or two sentences 
long, and has been included in a longer paragraph). 








Every statement about bread on this page, and in the 
official contest information offered by bakers and 
grocers, has been accepted by such noted 
nutrition authorities as Professor Lafay- 
ette B. Mendel and Professor E. V. Mc- 
Collum. Also by the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 
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A New World 
of Hearing 





For many deafened 
children has been 
opened through the 


NEW AMPLIFIED 


ACOUSTICON 


HEARING AIDS 


Both individual and group 
models for individual or 
class needs. 


Equipped with air and 
bone conduction receivers, 
this new type of hearing aid 
is truly an _ outstanding 
achievement of modern sci- 
ence. Never before has it 
been possible to offer so much 
real help to the many chil- 
dren who suffer with the 
strain, the uncertainty, the 
misunderstanding, and lim- 
itations that deafness im- 
poses. Complete participation 
in school work, the full en- 
joyment of entertainments 
and music, has been regained 
—with all of the self-confi- 
dence that returns with 
widened associations and 
more normal activities. 


Complete information 
gladly furnished 
on request 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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live in the Ozarks, and have repro- 
duced the life and atmosphere of re- 
mote regions to which a road marked 
“Impassable beyond” tempts the ven- 
turesome traveler. The book is an ad- 
mirable introduction to an environ- 
ment unfamiliar to most young 


readers. 
* * * 


Books about foreign children have 
also something more than their story 
value. Yasu-Bo AND Isu1-Ko, a Boy 
AND GIRL OF JAPAN, by Phyllis Ayer 
Sowers, and PABLo AND PETRA, A 
Boy AND Girt oF Mexico, by Meli- 
cent H. Lee (New York: Crowell. 
$1.50 each), will be agreeable supple- 
ments to ten-year-olds’ geography 
lessons. 

eo 

For still younger children there is 
a new book about that delightful 
Chinese youngster, Little Pear. In 
LittLeE PEAR AND His FRIENDS 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace. $2), 
Eleanor Frances Lattimore continues 
to tell American children about some 
of the more favorable aspects of child 
life in China. With both pen and pen- 
cil Miss Lattimore has won her way 
to many young hearts. 


* * * 


For boys and girls from 9 to 14 
Hanson Hart Webster has written the 
story of transportation in ‘TRAVEL BY 
Arr, LAND, AND SEA_ (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $2). The author 
begins with airplanes and dirigibles, 
goes on with railroads, highways and 
their vehicles, old-time conveyances, 
beasts of burden, and ships that sail 
the seas. He has gone at his task seri- 
ously and includes several lists of sup- 
plementary reading which give the 
book added 
reference. 

* * * 


work of 


value as a 


HOMEMADE 
Games, by Arthur 
H. Lawson ( Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. 
$2), is a_ suitable 
gift book for boys 
who enjoy making 
things more than 
they do reading. 
Angelo Patri in 
the forewor®@ calls it 
a valuable book for 
boys and boy-leaders, 
full of recipes for 
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From “Hop, Skip and Jump!” 


ee ®@ 4 


the enjoyment of leisure. It giyg 
explicit directions for making th 
equipment for shuffleboard, ping pong 
badminton, tenpins, checkers, chess, 
and a score of other games. 


* * * 


Books that are primarily pictur 
books, though they have a pleasan 
story running along with the illustr. 
tions, are ALL AROUND THE CLogx, 
by Lena Towsley (New York: Far. 
rar & Rinehart. $1), another of thoy 
books with illustrations from photo. 
graphs, this time furnishing a cleye 


way of teaching little children how ty | 


tell time; GRAMMAR CAN BE Foy, 
by Munro Leaf (New York: Stokes, 
$1.25), also a book with a utilitarian 
purpose, sugar-coated with humoroys 
phrasing and the jolliest pictures imag. 
inable; Down, Down THE Movy. 
TAIN, by Ellis Credle (New York: 
Nelson. $2), a Junior Literary Guild 
selection which records in large pic. 
tures and brief narrative the adven- 
tures of Hetty and Hank and their 
journey to town from their home in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains; Lirrte 
GRETCHEN, by Emma L. Brock (New 
York: Knopf. $1.25), a story from 
the Black Forest of Germany, with 
some of Miss Brock’s sturdy children 
and enterprising animals in it, and oe- 
casional little songs which Mother can 
teach to her small son or daughter; 
and Optik SEEKS A FRIEND, written 
by Julius King and illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese (New York: Coward- 
McCann. $1.25), the somewhat philo- 
sophic story of a skunk who decides 
that, after all, “skunks can just be 
friends with skunks.” 
* * * 
Finally, shall we call a book of 
poetry the bloom on the Christmas 
rose? Here it is: 
Hop, SKIP AND 





Jump!, by Dorothy 
Aldis (New York: 
Minton, Balch. $2), 


a small volume of 


ple, about dear fa- 
miliar things and the 
way children feel 
inside. Parents as 
well as their chil- 
dren will enjoy these 
poems, and the amus- 
ing drawings by 
Margaret Freeman. 
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‘but Wondersoft Kotex gives freedom from chafing 


and twisting Lhabcnue empossible Mm WU youlle 


you, for the surface is left free to take up _Isn’t this the kind of forget-about-it pad you've 
moisture. You can’t find any other pad with _ been looking for? Ends are smooth and fiat, 


“TROM the little confidences women write 
me it seems that Wondersoft Kotex is 
really bringing a double blessing: peace of 
mind to mothers and a new comfort and pro- 
tection for active young girls,” says Mary 
Pauline Callender, author of “Marjorie May’s 
Twelfth Birthday,” and confidante of a mil- 
lion women on their feminine problems. 


No chafing, think of that! 


Kotex is the the ideal pad for active girls be- 
cause it stays dry and soft. There’s no chaft- 
ing and rubbing. The sides are covered with a 
film of softest cotton—the sides only, mind 


this Wondersoft effect. 


Roping and twisting ended 


so they don’t show under tightest- fitting 
dresses. These patented improvements can’t be 
found in any other pad but Kotex. And, believe 
me, they are actually changing women’s lives. 


Women used to complain so about pads Even the package is different. It doesn’t look 
twisting out of shape and pulling. But Won- like a sanitary napkin box, at all. 


dersoft Kotex keeps readjusting 
itself to conform to the body, no 
matter how active you are. The 
center is specially made to protect 
against accidents; and that means, 
of course, that it is a greater safe- 
guard against soiled lingerie. 





Teachers and parents of daugh- 
ters in their early teens are urged 
to send for a free copy of “Mar- 
jorie May's Twelfth Birthday.” 
Kotex Company, Room 2163B, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





One Woman Tells Another About This New Comfort 




















HAVE YOu THE FIAST BELT THAT'S BECAUSE AND IT'S 
TRIED THE NEW Yes, ITS THAT REALLY IT'S SHAPED TO SO EASY TO 
KOTEX BELT ? MARVELOUS ! FITS! THE FIGURE FASTEN! 
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7 


Q ~ : ‘ 
AN SN i 


( A 
. 7 fe . ‘| | ride or irritate. It’s soft, inconspicu- 
.' ay ISN > ¢( N ous. Fits comfortably. The elastic is 
J a WY WIN Xx o\\\) /'(] | curved cofie the contours of thebody. 
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YOU DONT REALIZE 
THE DIFFERENCE UNTIL 
YOU ACTUALLY WEAR IT 





—_ 


a x : HAVE ou tried this form - fitting 
aN belt by Kotex? It doesn’t cut, 
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Che P-T-A aé Work 





Edited by HELEN R. WeNtTWortTH, 143 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THIs P. T. A.—A NECESSITY 


Minnesota 


A vital feeling of cooperation has 
been developed between the parent- 
teacher association and the faculty and 
students of the Denfeld High School 
of Duluth. On the outer cover of the 
Class Night program of the school 
last June was printed, “The class of 
1934 wants the Denfeld community 
to know that this program could not 
have been given without the aid of the 
Denfeld P. T. A., which planned the 
costuming and is working with us 
back stage this evening.” 

The P. T. A. provided a commit- 
tee, a member of which acted as 
sponsor for each group participating 
in the program. These women at- 
tended to the costuming, make-up, and 
other details usually left to faculty. 
As Class Night occurs at the end of 
the school year when the faculty is 
very busy with reports and examina- 
tions, the assistance of the P. T. A. 
was a distinct contribution. The result 
was a Class Night free from the horse- 
play and personalities which so often 
mar that event. It was in accord with 
the newer educational thought and 
presented many worthwhile school 
projects to the community. The local 
P. T. A. has received requests for 
copies of this program from other 
organizations. 

Religious tolerance is promoted in 
this school by an annual religious 
miracle play at Christmas time. This 
play is a special project of the P. T. 
A., one of whose interested groups is 
the drama and costuming section. 
These women meet weekly at the 
school where they design, cut, and 
make costumes for the one hundred 
students who appear in the play each 
Christmas. The play is historical in 
character and each year takes up the 
religious background of a different 
people. Teutonic, Jewish, Scandina- 
vian, British, and American historical 
themes and religious customs and be- 
liefs have been presented in these 
dramas, with the result that there is 
better understanding and religious 
tolerance among the various races. 
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Three performances of this Christ- 
mas play are given in an auditorium 
seating two thousand people. The 
production has become so much a 
tradition in the community and is so 
much appreciated that the whole house 
is sold out far in advance of the date 
of the play. — Mrs. KATHERINE 
Wiep, Dean, Denfeld High School, 
Duluth. 


SEVERAL NEEDS CLEVERLY 
MET 


Kentucky 


To promote acquaintance, coopera- 
tion, and finally an increased and a 
better participating membership, the 
Louisville Council of Parents and 
Teachers sponsored a series of “Know 
Thy Neighbor” parties last summer. 
Members of the Executive committee 
and of the Board of Managers were 
first entertained by the _president- 
elect, and each of these guests in turn 
entertained four or eight friends who 
are P. T. A. members or prospective 
members. It was estimated that by 
fall 1,500 interested persons will have 
been contacted. Twenty-five cents was 
charged each individual attending 
these parties, so the organization’s 
budget as well as its membership 
benefited. 

The parties varied in type and the 
plan met with marked success and en- 
thusiasm.—Mrs. Ropert C. WIEL, 
628 East Oak Street, Louisville. 


RURAL—BUT VERY MUCH 
ALIVE 


V ermont 


The Vermont Congress reports 
that it has several of the most alive of 
the state’s district superintendents of 
education and high school principals 
on its state Board of Managers which 
consists of sixty men and women from 
forty-one towns and villages. This 
state is well organized by counties. It 
has responsible county directors and 
notable advisors in music, parent edu- 
cation, and school education. A classi- 
fied list of the members of the Board 


of Managers is printed in proper size 
to be pasted into the National Parent. 
Teacher Manual. 

Last year the state Program chair- 
man arranged a list of speakers quali- 
fied to speak on the seven objectives of 
education. All the chairmen on the 
state board are available also as speak- 
ers. The list will be revised and added 
to this year—Mrs. F. DoNALD Car. 
PENTER, State President, 28 Kings- 
land Terrace, Burlington. 


TALENTS PUT TO USE 
Pennsylvania 


The high school parent-teacher asso- 
ciation has great possibilities for bring- 
ing to light the talents of its members, 
and for bringing joy and satisfaction 
to the whole community through the 
development and use of these talents, 
One of our members gives this 
testimony: 

“One year ago I organized a high 
school parent-teacher association at 
Sayre. We planned for the year’s 
work, and I suggested that they have 
a participating membership if possible. 
I afterwards attended their meetings 
and found they had a most unusual 
program. They told me that at their 
first meeting they placed on each desk 
a slip of paper with two questions to 
be answered: 


1. Do you believe in the parent- 
teacher association? 

2. What can you do or what would 
you like to do at some meeting 
to show your belief? 


“There were several Italian fami- 
lies present. One of the mothers could 
not speak English. She had her little 
boy with her and she asked him to read 
her slip of paper and answer the ques- 
tions. To the first he said, ‘Yes,’ and 
to the second he said, ‘My Mom can 
play a harp, but she don’t have one.’ 

‘““A teacher found that the answer 
was true, so she borrowed a harp. The 
mother proved to be a real artist. She 
thrilled the audience by her playing 
and she brought out all the Italian 
members of that community. They 
were very proud of her. They imme- 
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diately started to raise funds and with 
the help of the parent-teacher units 
they bought a harp for her. Now she 
is called upon to assist in programs not 
only in school, but in church and com- 
munity affairs. Her life and the lives 
of many others were made happier 
and richer in community spirit. All 
thought of race antagonism was lost 
in bringing out the best in this fine 
community.” 


ROOM ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Missouri 


The William A. Knotts Parent- 
Teacher Association of Kansas City 
inaugurated a new plan last year as a 
substitute for room mothers. At the 
suggestion of the principal, a chair- 
man of Room Activities was appointed 
as a member of the Executive board. 
The woman chosen for the position 
was familiar with the entire member- 
ship. She was furnished with a com- 
plete list of the mothers in each room. 
When any chairman or the principal 
needed help she told the chairman of 
Room Activities, and members were 
asked to assist in the particular work 
to be done. Whenever possible a grade 
mother and a preschool mother were 
sent out together on projects which 
involved both groups. Many activi- 
ties were carried through under this 
plan, the object of which was to have 
as many workers as possible. 

The year before, twenty-four room 
mothers served all year, at times doing 
more work than many committee 
chairmen. Up until February last 
year there had been eighty different 
persons, not members of the Executive 
board, working on the various activi- 
ties of the association. “(The member- 
ship is larger, as are also the parent 
education classes, and there is more 
active interest in the association be- 
cause of the larger member participa- 
tion—From the PARENT-TEACHER 
BuLLETIN, Kansas City. 


GAINING LARGE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Washington 


It was found by a survey that 90 
per cent of those attending the meet- 
ings of the Fairview Parent-Teacher 
Association of Seattle were members. 
Among the factors which contributed 
to this large participating membership 
were an excellent year’s program with 
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LIFE BEGINS AT FOUR 





From kindergarten onward, motion 
pictures become more and more a 
means of educating and entertain- 
ing your child. On all sides are 
adequate films of all descriptions 
stimulating and constructive in 
their educational use, clean and 
wholesome in entertainment. 
Now, give a thought to the me- 
chanical equipment on which 
these films are to be shown. The 
school must insist on_ brilliant, 
steady, flickerless projection, else 
the story is lost, young eyes are 
damaged. There must be depend- 
a ble, economical, 
long - lived equip- 
ment, or money 1s 
wasted. Bell & How- 
ell Filmo Projectors 
guarantee the finest 
quality of 16 mm. 
projection obtaina- 
ble, guarantee a 
longevity and a de- 
pendability tested 
for a decade in our 
leading schools. No 


Filmo Has’ Ever 
Worn Out! 
Inexpensive Filmo 





Projectors for class room use are 
as precise and dependable as the 
models for large auditoriums. The 
pictures they show may be as large 
as those you see at the theater, and 
as brilliant and steady. Dealers 
are now offering Filmo R Project- 
ors at new low prices, assuring 
greater values than ever before, 
and opportunities for purchase 
well within school budgets or 
P.T.A. funds, raised by subscrip- 
tion or school entertainment. Time 
payments can be arranged. 

Silent and sound films for educa- 
tional and entertain- 
ment purposes, in- 
cluding the Erpi In- 
structional Talkies, 
areavailablethrough 
B & H Film Library 
by rental or pur- 
chase. Branches in 
key cities. Send 
coupon for full in- 
formation. 


The inexpensive Filmo 
R Projector for class- 
rooms and P. T. A. 


meetings. 








Please send information on: [_] 
Filmosound Library 


Name.... 


City... 





Bett & Howett Company, 1822 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

Filmo Silent Projectors and name of nearby 
dealer. (_| Filmosound Sound-on-Film Reproducer (_) Filmo Silent Film Library 
(_) Erpi Instructional Talkies. 
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STREAMLINE 


IRISH MAIL 


THE HEALTH BUILDING ROWING 
MACHINE THAT GOES PLACES 
Develops Back, Arms, Chest, Heart, 
Abdomen, Shoulders and Is Lots 
of Fun. Ask Your Doctor. 


A PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Thousands of 1935 Models Already Sold 
No. 100 P. 38 inches long, 8-inch plain 
bearing wheels, non-skid tires, weight 
about 40 lbs. For children, 3 to 8 
years. Adjustable. Price_____- $6 50 
No. 101 P. Illustrated, 45 inches long, 
10-inch ball-bearing wheels, non-skid 
tires, weight about 50 Ibs. For chil- 
dren 5 to 12 years. Adjustable. 
ape eS ne $10. 50 
PRICES F. O. B. FACTORY 
ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 
EXPRESS SHIPMENT 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Not an IRISH MAIL UNLESS the Name 


Is on the Seat ——> 
TRAOE MARK 


suc | TSB 
MAIL RSt 


7 irish mai 6 aide REGISTERED 


” i Manufacturers of Famous Fun-Ful 
Playground Equipment 


Hitt-STANDARD [oRpP. 
ANDERSON INDIANA, U.S.A. 


























invitations and announce- 
ments to all meetings, cooperation of 
the teaching staff, and the school dem- 
onstration numbers which were a part 
of each program. 

The association provided excellent 
supervision of small children during 
all meetings, maintained hostesses and 
an active Hospitality committee, and 
made each meeting ““An Acquaintance 
Meeting.” Informal teas and lunch- 
eons were given by room mothers to 
increase friendliness and understand- 
ing between mothers and teachers, and 
early in the year the “Show Boat”’ en- 
tertainment, given to raise money for 
expenses and welfare work, helped to 
promote a unity of purpose. A discus- 
sion group with “The Happy Child” 
as its theme was of great help in sus- 
taining interest—Mrs. Binns, Pub- 
licity Chairman, a 
Seattle. 


attractive 


Fairview 


ANOTHER INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Arizona 


In the first day school to be estab- 
lished on the Hualapai Reservation in 
Arizona, a group of Indians was as- 
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Daughters in College or Preparatory Schools 














Home of The 


Association, 
atmosphere, 
Its individually furnished 
comfortable. 


library and entertainments 
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American Woman's 
built by women for 
women, it provides the non-commercial 
the beauty and dignity 
and interests of a well-managed home. 
rooms— 
each with private bath—make you 
Its lounges, restaurants, 
swimming pool and gymnasiums, 
provide 


A.W.A. CLUBHOUSE 


HEY D like to spend week-ends and 
holidays in New York. You'd like 
to have them. Or you'd like to visit 
with them in New York. They'd like 


to have you. 


The problem is to find a stopping place 
that will supply the background, com- 
forts, interests and associates necessary 
to make a holiday a delightful occasion. 


the A. W. A. CLUBHOUSE 


IS THE ANSWER 
+ + + 


varied opportunity for you and your 
daughters to enjoy free hours together 
and to entertain your friends. Its rates 
make a New York holiday possible on 
even a moderate college allowance. 





Schedule of Rates 


Singles with Per Week Per Day 
private bath $12 to $17 $2.50 to $3.50 
Doubles with 

private bath $15 to $22 $4.00 to $5.00 


Send for Booklet PT -10 


353 West 57th Street New York City 











sembled one evening last April t 
discuss the organization of a parent. 
teacher association. The superintend. 
ent of schools presided and introduced 
speakers who told of the history, 
objectives, and methods of Congress 
work. All misunderstandings were 
dispelled by a discussion which was 
carried on by the Indians in their dia. 
lect and a native missionary acting as 
interpreter. Finally the formation of 
a group was agreed upon and officers 
were elected. 

Projects suggested at the organiza- 
tion meeting were the purchase of 
playground equipment, cooperation 
with the teacher in the enforcement of 
desirable disciplinary regulations, and 
parent education. In an eloquent talk 
delivered in his native language, one 
father expressed grave concern for the 
morals of the younger generation and 
a desire that the children might be 
fitted to assume positions of trust and 
responsibility. How similar are the 
aspirations of all parents! Another 
father said that of all the organiza- 
tions on the reservation “The P.T.A, 
is going to do the most for us.” 

The Hualapai Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is the third Indian group to 
organize in Arizona. Now another 
group, the Mohaves at Parker, are 
asking for a P.T.A. 

There is a great field for parent 
education among these Indian parents, 
particularly since the change in policy 
of the federal government whereby the 
children are being transferred from 
boarding schools to day schools and to 
public schools —Mrs. T. E. PALMER, 
Skull Valley. 





The P. T. A. 
What to Do in December 


1. Consider a Christmas 
party for the children; 


bution 


play; a 
the distri- 
of reconditioned toys for 
underprivileged boys and girls. 


2. Look forward to the observance of 
Thrift Week in January, if this 
is an established custom in your 
community. 


3. See that dues state 
treasurer according to requirement 
of the state Congress. 


are sent to 


4. The Membership committee has a 
year-round task. Remember that 
profitable and interesting programs 
and projects, carried out by partici- 
pating members, are the best foun- 
dation for an active membership. 
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Congress Comments 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, former 
President of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 
and President of the Child Wel- 
fare Company, Inc., 
elected a member of the advis- 
ory board of the California Con- 
gress and given an honorary life 
membership in the California 
Teachers Association. 


* * * 


has been 


Mrs. Raymond Binford, Secretary 
of the National Congress, has been 
appointed extension field worker for 
the North Carolina: Congress. 

* * * 
The National President, Mrs. 

B. F. Langworthy, has appointed 

a committee to act in an advisory 

capacity to the Education Divi- 

sion of the National Congress. 

Its members are Mrs. F. Donald 

Carpenter, President of the Ver- 


mont Congress; Mr. Frank Hub- 
bard of the N. E. A.; Dr. 


Adelaide S. Baylor, chairman of 
the Congress Committee on 
Homemaking; Dr. William Me- 
Kinley Robinson, chairman of 
the Committee on 
Rural Mrs. John E. 
Hayes, President of the Idaho 
Congress. 


Congress 
Service; 


* * * 


Governor Herring of Iowa set aside 


October 7-13 as Parent-Teacher 
Week in that state. 
* * * 
Mrs. C. E. Roe, National 


Field Secretary, has been travel- 
ing in a number of states. Since 
the first of September she has 
done 
work 


extensive and_ intensive 
in Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Indiana, and Illinois. 


* * * 


Governor John G. Winant, of New 
Hampshire, gave a cordial endorse- 
ment of the statewide Parent-Teach- 
er Week which was held October 28- 

His includes 
“The New Hampshire 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
realized that the cooperation of home 


November 3. message 


these words: 


and school is essential for an intelli- 
gent and progressive program of edu- 
cation and it has worked diligently to 
unite parents and teachers in a com- 
mon understanding and in a common 
purpose—the careful training of the 
child for a happy, intelligent, and 
useful life.” 
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—Teacher says, we should not 


spend all our money! 


Train up a child in the way he should 
go; and when he is old he will not depart 
from it. 


— Proverbs 22:6. 
P. ie , 
ROPERLY trained, our children 
will know how to manage money— 
what to spend, and what to lay by. 
So trained, they will be better citi- 
zens—financially secure in times 
of stress and when earnings cease. 
Let’s give our children this train- 
ing! Join us in the demand that our 
schools teach Money Management 
to the boys and girls now enrolled. 


INVESTORS 


ode 


Investors Syndicate is actively 
sponsoring such a movement. 

Already, much interest has been 
manifested by school authorities, 
Parent-Teacher associations, and 
the public generally. A complete, 
scientific course of instruction is 
available through a non-profit 
national educational association. 

Let’s make sure that these men 
and women of tomorrow will not 
be financial illiterates. Clip and 
mail the coupon below, and put 
your influence behind this timely 
movement. 


SYNDICATE 


LIVING PROTECTION THROUGH MONEY MANAGEMENT 
—— of Founded 1894 i 


‘Offices in 51 principal cities — Representatives throughout United 
States and Canada. Affiliated Companies: Investors Syndicate Title & 
Guaranty Company, New York—Investors Sy ndicate, Ltd., Montreal 


— COUPON ————_ 


Investors SyNpIcaTE, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Money Management Department, NP412. 


You may add my name to those who want the children of today taught the | 
principles of Money Management in the public schools. 


Number of children (if any) 


Vame 


Street 
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Now Boys and Girls 
can read all about 
the Creators of their 
favorite characters. 


THE 


JUNIOR BOOK 
OF AUTHORS 


An introduction to WITH 

the Lives of Writers 

and Illustrators for 2 6 0 
Younger Readers 

From Lewis Carroll PHOTOGRAPHS 
and Louisa Alcott to AND 

the Present Day. PORTRAITS 


Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz 
and Howard Haycraft 


No young reader from 7 to 17 can fail to have 
his imagination stirred and his interest in books 
quickened by acquaintance with this large, hand- 
some volume. Henceforth he must regard the writ- 
ers of books as men and women. . . and friends. 
About 260 lives are simply, concisely and dramat- 
ically told; illustrated by portraits of the subjects. 
Most of the living writers and artists included have 
written their own life-stories, in characteristic 
style, especially for The Junior Book of Authors. 
$4. Postpaid. 


OTHER BOOKS OF 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Living Authors $5 
Authors Today and 
Yesterday $5 
Composers of Today $4.50 






At your bookseller’s or 


44 


950 University Avenue { 
New York City 








What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken up 


in this issue of the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER. To verify your answers, turn to 


pages whose numbers are given in italics 
following the questions. 


i 


6. 


How can a family with practically no 
money for pleasures manage to have a 
very enjoyable Christmas, bringing 
pleasure to others as well as to them- 
selves? 7. 


. If you were choosing gifts for a year- 


old baby, a three-year-old girl, a ten- 
year-old boy, and a _ twelve-year-old 
girl, what would probably prove to be 
successful presents? 12-13. 


. What was the influence of events of the 


eighties and nineties in other fields be- 
sides child welfare upon the founding 
of the National Congress of Mothers? 
14-16. 


. How would you try to cure a twelve- 


year-old boy of the habit of losing 
things? 19. 


. What is the rightful place of play at 


school in the life of the child? 20. 


How can a housewife plan her day so 
that she may do some of the things of 
interest to her—when_ she 


23-25. 


greatest 
wants to do them? 
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WHAT A SPLENDID GIFT 








MAKING THE MOST 
OF RESOURCES. 


A Parent-Teacher Program | 
Outlined with the cooperation of Ellen C. Lombard 


 apincesie economic conditions point to a crying need for home, school, ang 
community training in the management of all material resources if th 
society and government of the future are to be stabilized. 


PROGRAM 
(30 minutes) 


(In charge of chairman of Home Education, or Program committee.) 


1. Talk by a _ Business 
Man Who Is Also a 
Father: Conservation 
of Resources. 


(Points to develop: Elements of success in busi- 
ness—diligence, promptness, concentration; ability 
to manage money; best use of time and effort.) 


Discussion of practical methods of developing these qualities. 


“In the experience of man abundance does not last forever. 
Sooner or later lean years come—to individuals, to families, to 





nations. It is traditional wisdom to set aside from the fat years for 
use in the lean.”—Sipontre M. GRuUENBERG and BENJAMIN C. 
GRUENBERG in Parents, Children, and Money. 


The quotation given above may be applied not only to money but also 
to time and to opportunity. Training in conserving human resources in the 
early formative years should develop in childhood thrifty habits which will be 
useful to the adult in dealing with the problems of civic and national life. 


References 


Gilbreth, Lillian M. Living with Our Children. New York: Norton. $2.50. 
Chap. V. 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M., and Gruenberg, Benjamin C. Parents, Children, and 
Money. New York: Viking. $1.75. 


THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE (formerly Child Welfare), 
“Dollars and Sense,” by Florence Hall. October, 1934. 
“Money Management,” by Florence Barnard. January, 1934. 
“The Financial Problems of Childhood,” by $. Agnes Donham. January, 
1933. 


(Points to develop: A time schedule; a place 
for everything and everything in its place; division 
of daily tasks to prevent confusion and overlapping; 
work reduced to a minimum; care of household 
equipment, clothing, toys, and books; allowances 
for children.) 


2. Talk by a Mother: 
Ways of Conserving 
Time and Property in 
the Home. 


Discussion of the value of teaching children about the care of property and 
respect for other people’s property. 
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L, and 
if the 
3. Making the Best Use of Leisure Time 
The following questions may be discussed under the leadership of a 
teacher : 
a. What subjects in the school curriculum help children in a wise choice 
of leisure-time occupations ? 
R : 
ud |  b. How does an interest in these subjects counteract unprofitable uses of 
nN busi | ° . ° 
abilies | leisure time in the home and outside of school ? 
3.4% 


c. How is a fruitful and serviceable adult life the result of tastes formed 
arly in home and school ? 


d. Can you mention outstanding men and women in public life who illus- 
trate the value of training for conservation of material resources, as well as for 
. intellectual and spiritual power ? 








tO 
oT References 
Sadler, William S., and Sadler, Lena K. Piloting Modern Youth. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. $3.50. Chap. XVII. 
ut also}... m _ « 
_— National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Leaflets “How to Start a Com- 
will be munity Recreation Program” and “Recreation.” Single copies free to local 
‘a Congress units through the state office. 
SOCIAL PERIOD 
$9 50 | Visit recreation room, gymnasium, and library. Serve hot cocoa and sand- 
 (wiches in the cafeteria—or any other convenient room. 
mn, and . 
=e Project 
Ifare). ||. As a group, study the facilities available in the community which may be 

\ used advantageously by the family and by youth during leisure time. Con- 

| sider the time which must be spent in reaching these facilities. 

anuary, | oe : 

1. As individuals, make a schedule of household tasks performed by members 
of your family and assign them in such a way as to avoid conflicts with 
recreation and study periods. 

a place 
division | _— 
apping; 
sehold | was — iain 
— al BELIEVE the parent-teacher associations have the greatest possibilities of any 
owan | ‘ . ‘ ° . ° 
organizations in the country at this time. Everyone can work with them. When 
the time comes that fathers, mothers, and teachers sit down together to work out 
j ptoblems of education, we shall have education and not till then. There is not a parent 
rty an 


wt teacher, no matter how prominent, who can afford not to belong to a P. T. A— 
GertrupE Laws, California State Department of Education. 


GAZINE t)icemper, 1934 




















TALKIES IN SCHOOL 


insure best theatre 
productions for students 


DEVRY 


Manufactures Visual Equip- 
ment for Every Requirement 
and DeVry School Films. 





DeVry Portable Sound-on- 
Film 

Available in both 16mm and 35mm sizes. 
The 16mm size shown above is built on 
strictly professional lines with light and 
sound powerful enough for medium size 
auditoriums. The 35mm size provides 
for larger auditoriums and class rooms, 
and the theatre projector shown below 
serves 5000. 





Write for free booklet-—Raising Funds 


With Talkies and large list of free 
and rental films. 





UNUSUALLY LIBERAL TERMS TO 


SCHOOLS 
HERMAN A. DEVRY, Inc. 
Dept. Q 1111 Center St., Chicago 
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@¢ FOR HOMEMAKERS © ¢© ¢& 


@ 
* 
. 


Nourishing Food at Smaller Cost 


15. If fuel isnot expensive, it COSts ley 
to bake bread than to buy it. Dy. 
old bread may often be bough 
for less than fresh. Rolls are Mor 





Th 


j a : ents 
(Continued from page 25) expensive than bread in the log early 
c ‘ ; | 16. Fresh milk may be supplemenyy activ 
on larger incomes have a greater of the refined ones, any diet will be with unsweetened evaporated ili! nove 
choice; and though they may please improved and the cost may be kept or dried milk powder. -_ 
their palates, they are often existing down. 89. Bickel -Siuten oe coma fruits my a. 
on diets that are not so well balanced be used instead of fresh at lee! ten t 
as ; rsons who live on smaller P ‘ ow 
cath om prea w , Some Ways of Reducing the —— day. One pound of dria) and 
i S. : 
. . as Food Bill fruit corresponds to four or fix! foun 
t is most important at this time to pounds of fresh fruit. Mot 
keep our children well and Snes, 1. If you have a garden and keep a 18. Have the children save the mong} certs 
and our a = good condition. cow and chickens, plan to use all generally spent for candy andby| and 
Some rive - 7 se _ ha a the foods grown or produced at fruit with it. Edu 
remnrmee a Te ron - oe home, as milk, chickens, eggs, 19. Use more desserts made fro 188) 
iomay ee ee eee a08 50 fruit, and vegetables. milk, eggs, cereals, and drig coop 
provide as follows: Seuiien 4 
2. Can and store surplus. i and 
Milk*—for each child—1 quart each day, Re al h d ked 20. Do not serve too much variety) Unit 
if possible; at least 14 pints. For >. BHow where the trade-marke one meal, but have variety fron ers’ 
each grownup—l pint each day, if brands and regular staples may be day to day. oa 
possible; at least 14 cups. purchased at least cost. Certain 21. Give small servings and see thy ent-1 
Bread—dark bread (whole wheat, graham, foods may be bought in bulk at a a 
; iP —s food is eaten and not left on th rt 
— oatmeal) at least half of the saving, without sacrificing food aside ili 
time. ? : : : : 2 1 
Cereals —always cooked whole grain venue and ones 22. Teach the family to eat all whok chus 
cereals, for breakfast each morning. +. Buy in quantity, if there are stor- some foods and see that each pel and 
Potatoes—once or twice a day. age facilities. Care should be taken son at the table has at least a smal 
Root Vegetables—other than potatoes, at to buy only what will be actually serving of everything appropriat t 
none See ony Sy needed, so there will be no waste for him. All di ion ¢ 
Green Vegetables—one every day, if pos- < , 7 ote. or im. ow no ISCussion P 
sible; at least three or four servings If the family is large enough, food likes and dislikes. tuc 
weekly. canned goods may be advanta- was 
Cabbage Green beans geously purchased by the case. i 
menage raat — However, home-cooked foods cost . , er 
ee Pe a oe less than those ready to serve when A Lasting Heritage 
Peas dive (all greens) : 


(Do not throw away coarse stalks or 
leaves of celery, outside green leaves 
of celery, or outside green leaves of 
cabbage and lettuce. Cook them for 
greens.) 

Fruit—once a day, oftener if possible. 
Apples and dried fruits, especially 
prunes and raisins, are reasonable 
and plentiful. Bananas are not very 
expensive, especially the very ripe 


purchased. 

5. Plan mealscarefully ahead of time 
and have few left-overs. 

6. Plan to use left-overs in appetiz- 
ing dishes. 

7. Inexpensive cuts of meat and meat 
substitutes may be used instead 
of the expensive roasts and steaks. 


(Continued from page 17) 


little new calf that was born up in th 
pasture. I remember how I enjoyti 
the responsibility when Mother wer 
off “to town” for a whole day and! 
was allowed to be queen of the kitchen 
and cook whatever I chose for m 


THE 


lunch and Daddy’s. I remember m| wra) 
pride in being allowed to spend th r 
money I earned raking hay for what 
ever I wanted to buy. I remember tha 
I could always take some one home ti " 
dinner any time without warning mj} Yea! 


ones. Use no vegetables or fruits 8 
out of season. 
Tomato, Raw Cabbage, Spinach, Orange, 
or Grapefruit—for each child, one 
serving every day. 9 
Meat and Meat Substitutes—one or two 
servings daily. For each grownup 


. Use eggs abundantly when they 
are cheap and less often when they 
are expensive. 

. Use the cheaper kinds of fish, 
such as cod and haddock. 


stocl 


at least three or four servings 10. Use the cheapest vegetables and mother beforehand ; and I remember} ther 
weekly. fruits in the market. that all of our friends loved to comt ] 
Inexpensive cuts of meat (meat . . y had s fun at oul 
‘aa sail Sedbeemetere) oo 11. Use canned or raw tomatoes in — they had so much fu that 
. ; lace of oranges, when oranges pees ; full 
Liver (other than calf) Pp g 
: ; earn These memories and many othes 
Tripe are expensive. h ; ree pe che la mea 
j — : : are the precious gifts I enjoy, 
Meat Substitutes—use two or three times 12. Cabbage may often be substituted . ; jl have wile | 
weekly in place of meat aed ing heritage I will have when m 
Cheese Fish oe Seen father and mother are gone. If the the 
**Eggs Dried peas and 13. Whole grain breads should be — ceem to you fathers and mothers tol 
beans used more often than white breads. merely a collection of sentimentd 
If milk, tomatoes, and raw cabbage These sometimes cost a little more memories, and you cannot see in then pe 
2 : ie ae ‘ os a8 r 
are used abundantly, and dark bread but give more in nutritive value. any influence for character building Coo 
and breakfast cereals are used in place 14. Oatmeal and other dark raw any foundation for happiness, thet - 


your values are sadly distorted—at] p,., 
your boys and your Bettys with the] Rice 
handsome trust funds and endowmett} forn 
policies are poor indeed. 


cereals give much more in nutri- 
tive value for money expended 
than the refined and prepared 
breakfast cereals. 


* If it is absolutely impossible to provide 
this amount of milk, which scientists recom- 
mend for best health and growth, then as 
much as possible should be purchased. 

** Each child should have four or five 
eggs weekly, or one daily if possible. 
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The Spirit of the Times 


(Continued from page 16) 
ents and Teachers. The number of 
early Congress workers who were 
actively interested in the kindergarten 
movement is noticeable. 

To extend cooperation between 
home and school from the kindergar- 
ten to the higher grades was a simple 
and natural proceeding. Before the 
founding of the National Congress of 
Mothers there were, here and there, in 
certain schools, associations of parents 
and teachers. In England the Parents’ 
Educational Union was formed in 
1887 for the purpose of bringing about 
cooperation between parents, teachers, 
and all interested in education. In the 
United States, mothers’ unions, moth- 
ers’ circles, parents’ associations, and 
organizations specifically termed par- 
ent-teacher associations have been re- 
ported as existing previous to 1897 in 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, California, Pennsylvania, 


and Ohio. 


ERMANE to the National Congress 
G:. many of its aspects is the Child 
Study Association of America, which 
was founded in 1888 at the suggestion 


~ Here’s a fine 
Christmas project 


Tue photograph shows the tempting Rice Krispies Balls, 
wrapped attractively in various colors of Cellophane. 

These candy-treats are for the classroom Christmas 
stockings or decorations on the Christmas tree. 


of Dr. Felix Adler. This organization 
is a pioneer in the promotion of groups 
for child study. Out of a small gather- 
ing of women who met with Dr. Adler 
to discuss their individual problems 
developed an association devoted to 
the promulgation of parent education. 

In summing up the influences at 
work in the later years of the last cen- 
tury which operated together to bring 
into being the organization now called 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, we find: a widespread hu- 
manitarian spirit which prompted a 
great number of welfare projects; be- 
ginnings in the study of child psychol- 
ogy; numerous maternal associations 
long established but probably dwin- 
dling in membership and given mainly 
to prayer and religious instruction, but 
furnishing a familiar example of the 
assembling of mothers to seek help in 
bringing up their children; women’s 
clubs, many of them interested in civic 
betterment and conscious of the power 
that comes from uniting in a nation- 
wide organization; mothers’ classes 
with a definite status in the kinder- 
garten system; a few independent 
parent-teacher associations awake to 
the value of cooperation between home 





and school; and an _ organization 
founded for the definite purpose of 
forming child study classes. 

The path was blazed, albeit uncon- 
sciously. It now remained for some one 
possessed of intense idealism and the 
quality of leadership to find a way of 
bringing together into the path those 
who were profoundly interested in 
children and uniting them in effective 
work. 

This was a dream in the hearts of 
many men and women...adream... 
a wish . . . a consuming, unsatisfied 
pain; and through the vision of a 
mother in Chevy Chase, through her 
unsparing efforts, and through the 
vision and labor of her associates and 
successors, that dream is being realized 
in the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 





Cause for Thanksgiving 
By DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON 


We’ve something to be thankful 
for; 
The family’s in clover; 
For son, at left guard, still sur- 
vives— 
And football season’s over! 











The recipe, given below, is very simple. Even eight- 
year-old children can make these appetizing tidbits. Try 
them as a Christmas project for your classes. 

Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are toasted bubbles of rice 
that snap, crackle and pop in milk or cream. Crisp and 


) full of flavor. So easy to digest. Fine for the evening 


ers to be! 
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che bin meal, too, because they promote restful slumber. 
e last: ; 


Have us send you our new Candy Leaflet. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


RICE KRISPS 


1 teaspoon vinegar 
2 tablespoons butter 


\, cup corn syrup 


1 package Kellogg’s 
¥, cup molasses 


Rice Krispies 
Cook corn syrup and molasses, stirring only enough to prevent 
burning, until the temperature of 244° F. (hard ball) is reached. 
Remove from heat; add vinegar and butter. Pour hot syrup over 
Rice Krispies. Put by spoonfuls into buttered muffin pans, and 
form into balls. Yield: Twelve balls. 


a 





Home Economics Department K-12 

KELLOGG COMPANY 

Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me a FREE copy of your new Candy Leaflet. 


Name__ 
Address 


City __ 
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To Locals Interested in Motion Pictures 


HE MOTION PICTURE committee of the National Congress would be aided in 
its efforts to develop sources of supply of suitable instructional and enter- 
tainment motion pictures at reasonable cost, to be presented in periodical 
showings in classrooms and auditoriums, if it knew the number of motion 
picture projectors now in the hands of local Congress units and also if it knew 
which local units are interested in having motion pictures but have not as yet 
acquired projectors. You can aid the work of the Motion Picture committee in 
advancing the program of the National Congress by providing the information 
requested below: 
Have you a motion picture projector? Check Yes or No 
Ce nc. os. sncnesnacntgnaanesnpeandicacemomeosasoearons 
What is width of film used? 35mm Width 16mm Width 
(Measure your film or sprocket wheel of projector) 
If other size, not 35mm or 16mm, mark width here........................-..------------ 
Is your projector for silent (Titled) Pictures ["] Sound-Dise [] or Sound-on 
Film []? 
Is projector used for instructional pictures in classroom? Yes or No 
Is projector used for entertainment pictures? Yes or No 
How frequently are entertainment shows given (if any) ?-.................-.....------ 
What is the seating capacity of auditorium in which motion picture entertain- 
ment is given? 


If you have no motion picture projector, would you be interested in having one 
and giving motion picture casas wreath Sh Grote Aenmac soir dake ated cakes 
If so, are you interested in Silent (Titled) Pictures [] or Sound-Dise [] 


or Sound-on-Film [] ? 
What is the depth of your auditorium, from last row of seats to front line 


§ wccccecesccccccoc cece cccmcccsceaseccoscces ccecesceccccsecescesesssc coscccceeses + cceccescoccescc sss 


Name of Local 


School 


” Signature of member providing information 
Forward this to Catheryne Cooke Gilman, Chairman, Motion Picture Committee, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1929 2d Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Coming in January 





Is My CuiLp RELIcIous? 
By Carl Heath Kopf 


The author, who is pastor of the 
Mount Vernon Church in Boston, 
explains what this question means 
and how parents may provide some 
religious quality in a child’s total 
life experience. 





Dopcinc ConTAGIous 
DISEASES 


By W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


A famous doctor, director of the 
Bureau of Health and Public Ip- 
struction of the American Medical 
Association, discusses the various 
communicable diseases and how 
they may be avoided in many cases, 





THE ScHOoL CHILD AND 
Money 


By Esther McGinnis 


How may children’s futures as 
adults be made happier by a knowl- 
edge of the wise management of 
money, acquired while they are 
young? This article will tell you 
how this knowledge may be given. 














STAMP OF MERIT 


The appearance of an advertisement in the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE is in itself a stamp of merit. In accepting adver- 
tising the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE considers the 
reliability of the product, the reputation of the firm advertising and 
the appropriateness of its appeal to the readers. If there is the slightest 
doubt about any product or company a careful investigation is made 
before the advertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to feel they can rely with confidence upon 
the entire contents of the magazine including the advertising. 

Listed below are the firms advertising in this issue. The italics 
refer to booklets and samples which they offer: 
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RADIO PROGRAM 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


December 6—“How Parents Can 
Cooperate with the School” 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Assis- 
tant Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


December 13—“What the Modern 
Parent Expects of the School” 
Dr. Ruth Andrus, Head of Di- 
vision of Child Development, 
University of State of New 
York, Albany. 


December 20—“Individual Differ- 
ences in Ability and Personality” 
Frank N. Freeman, Professor 

of Educational Psychology, 


University of Chicago. 


December 27—‘“The Open Forum 
as a Means of Civic Enlighten- 
ment” 

Lyman Bryson, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
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